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LETTER OF TRANSMISSAL 


To THE PRESIDENT AND TRUSTEES OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
AND TO THE AMERICAN PoLiticaL Scrence ASSOCIATION 
GENTLEMEN : 


The Committee on Policy of the American Political Science 
Association was appointed as the result of a motion made at 
the St. Louis (1926) meeting of the Association by Dr. Charles 
A. Beard. Its purpose was to survey the field of political sci- 
ence activity, to analyze the part now played therein by the 
Association, and to make recommendations as to ways in which 
the Association might be made to contribute more signifi- 
cantly to the solution of the problems of government, politics, 
and administration which admittedly are so closely related to 
the welfare of this and other peoples. 

The Committee was fortunate in securing a grant of $7,500 
from the Carnegie Corporation to cover the necessary ex- 
penses of its work. This money has been devoted to clerical 
service, postage, and traveling expenses, with a reserve for 
the publication of this report.’ The investigations of the vari- 
ous phases of the subject have been carried on by the indi- 
vidual members of the Committee without compensation, and 
represent in the aggregate a very considerable contribution. 
The results appear as appendices to this report. 

Each study, when completed by the member charged with 
that duty, has been distributed to all the members of the Com- 
mittee for their consideration. The Committee has, in ad- 
dition, held several meetings,” at which the whole subject has 


* See the report on the Committee’s financial transactions by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Political Science Association, Appendix XII, p. 198. 
* Washington, December, 1927; Iowa City, July, 1928; New York, December 
1, 1928; Chicago, December 26, 1928; and Chicago, October 19, 1929. 
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been thoroughly discussed. <A set of preliminary recommenda- 
tions was presented by the Committee to the Association at its 
Chicago (1928) meeting and adopted. This final report was 
unanimously agreed to at a meeting held in Chicago on October 
19, 1929, and is hereby respectfully submitted to the President 
and Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation and to the member- 
ship of the American Political Science Association. 
CoMMITTEE ON Poricy 
Thomas H. Reed, Chairman 


REPORT 


The term ‘‘political science,’’ as used in this report, refers 
to that recognized and distinct body of knowledge which re- 
lates to government, politics (including international rela- 
tions), and administration, or, as an earlier generation would 
have put it, the nature and activities of the ‘‘state.’’ The 
function of political science is obviously to discover and make 
available the truth about government, politics, and administra- 
tion. Far less has been done in formulating ‘‘laws’’ upon the 
basis of observed phenomena in this field than has been 
achieved in the natural sciences, but sufficient progress has 
been made to sustain the belief that great contributions to hu- 
man welfare will result from research in political science. This 
Committee is deeply impressed with the fact that ‘‘numerous 
as are the functions of government, vital as are its economic 
operations, deeply rooted as it is in national destiny, govern- 
ment as a subject of research and study does not receive fi- 
nancial support, either in universities or in outside institutions, 
comparable to the magnitude and importance of the theme. 
Where are the research laboratories and collections of statisti- 
cal material relating to politics comparable to those provided 
for the natural sciences? Has any university a building dedi- 
cated to public administration equal in size to its plant for 
business administration?’ In the opinion of this Committee, 


* Charles A. Beard, Conditions Favorable To Creative Thought in Political Soi- 
ence, Appendix I, p. 27. 
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the present state of affairs is due to an absence of thought 
concerning the respective merits of the various subjects of 
research and study. It is the purpose of this report to point 
out certain steps by which the effectiveness of the work now 
done by political scientists may be increased, to the lasting 
benefit of the whole commonwealth. 

The activities of political scientists fall into three main di- 
visions: (1) research, (2) publication, and (3) instruction, 
including training for citizenship and for the public service. 
These three activities are inextricably bound together. Re- 
search is a sterile thing if its results are not made available 
by publication. In a democratic state, the results of research 
in matters of government, politics, and administration must 
be widely disseminated if they are to eventuate in action. Un- 
less men and women are trained to comprehend and receive 
the results of research in these fields, such results can never 
be practically applied. Adequate instruction in schools, col- 
leges, and universities can alone prepare for the formation 
of sound public opinion, and only trained public servants can 
properly employ the results of research in the service of the 
community. 

I. RESEARCH 


The Committee has made a careful study of the existing 
agencies of research in political science.* These agencies may 
be classified in several ways: as academic or non-academic, 
public or private, general or special, continuing or occasional ; 
but for the purposes of this report the most important dis- 
tinction is that between academic and non-academic agencies. 
More or less research is carried on by members of the political 
science departments of all the principal universities and of 

“Special reports have been prepared for its use by Professor Charles E. Merriam 
on Research in Politics, Elections, and Leadership, by Dr. W. F. Willoughby on 
Research in Administration, and by Professor Pitman B. Potter on Research in 
International Relations (Appendices II, III, and IV). The whole subject has 


been treated thoroughly in Professor Frederic A. Ogg’s Research in the Humanistic 


and Social Sciences (New York, The Century Company, 1928), and the Committee 
has relied extensively on this work. 
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many smaller institutions. It is impossible to measure quanti- 
tatively the value of research so conducted, or to compare it 
with that carried on by non-academic agencies. It is apparent, 
however, that the university departments of political science 
occupy the dominant position with regard to research in this 
field. To this general rule the subject of public administration 
forms an exception. There, largely because of the fact that re- 
search galls for close contact with the actual processes of ad- 
ministration, private or public organizations specially created 
for the purpose, sometimes permanent and sometimes tem- 
porary, are doing most of the useful work of research. With 
a few notable exceptions, little that is constructive is being 
done in this field by the members of university faculties of 
political science except in conjunction with those other agen- 
cies; nor is the nature, cost, and significance of political re- 
search comprehended by the authorities in the great majority 
of colleges and universities. 

In international relations also a great deal of work is being 
done by private business organizations, private propagandist 
organizations, and government departments, as well as by 
certain special foundations. In this field, however, the part 
played by the college and university departments of political 
science is considerably greater than in that of public adminis- 
tration, and a large part of the work financed by foundations 
is carried on by persons actively connected with such depart- 
ments. 

When, however, we turn to the other aspects of political 
-science, to such matters as the nature of the state, constitu- 
tional organization, legislative methods, political parties and 
elections, and politics in general, we find that such limited re- 
search as is going forward is almost wholly centered in the 
colleges and universities. There is with regard to these mat- 
ters no such obstacle to university research as exists in the 
case of public administration; nor have there been supplied 
large special funds for the promotion of research as in the 
case of international relations. 
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In estimating the importance of university departments of 
political science in relation to research it must not be for- 
gotten that practically all researchers in this subject must 
be trained therein. Such virtue as there is in the research 
efforts of the non-academic agencies is mainly due to the 
soundness of method and breadth of knowledge inculcated in 
the members of their staffs by their academic training. It is 
essential for their training, if for no other reason, that more 
adequate research be carried on in all the aspects of political 
science in universities and colleges. 

The advantages of universities as research agencies are 
obvious: library facilities, stimulating associations, a certain 
amount of time free from routine duties would seem to invite 
the political scientist to research. On the other hand, there 
are serious obstacles to the further development of his re- 
search activity: (1) the weight of teaching schedules, which 
is over twelve hours a week in 55 per cent of the institutions 
which responded to the Committee’s inquiry; (2) the pressure 
of incidental administrative duties; (3) the costliness of travel, 
field study, secretarial assistance, etc., in conjunction with the 
small size of professorial incomes; (4) the absence of free 
time for travel, observation, and reflection; and (5) the lack 
of a clear apprehension among college and university admin- 
istrators, and even to a considerable extent within departments 
of political science, of the importance and potential influence 
of extensive political research and mature judgments derived 
therefrom. Research and the publication of research results 
are, theoretically at least, an important condition of promotion 
and academic recognition, but with few exceptions the univer- 
sities do not offer much opportunity in the way of time or 
assistance in the way of money. Certain private foundations, 
with the advice and assistance of the Social Science Research 
Council, have given a good deal of help to younger faculty 
members in the so-called post-doctorate stage, and there are 
today many fellowships and other aids for graduate students. 


* See report of Russell M. Story on financing mature scholars, Appendix V, p. 70. 
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The motive here has apparently been the double one of pro- 
moting research and assisting in the education of young 
persons. The results have well justified the expenditure, 
Comparatively little assistance is available, however, for ma- 
ture scholars, who are as a rule better qualified than the 
younger men to do genuinely creative work. The Social Sci- 
ence Research Council is now distributing a moderate num- 
ber of grants-in-aid to mature scholars, but these grants are 
neither numerous nor large. Such universities as make ap- 
propriations in aid of research usually dole out the money in 
small allotments of a few hundred dollars each, for such pur- 
poses as the purchase of special materials, secretarial as- 
sistance, etc. 

The Committee finds that there is inadequate correlation of 
effort and assembling of results on the part of research agen- 
cies in general. Valuable service has been rendered in this 
regard by the Social Science Research Council, but in its very 
nature that organization is concerned primarily with the so- 
cial sciences in relation to one another rather than with the 
promotion of the interests of the individual social sciences. At 
present there is a good deal of duplication in political science 
research, while at the same time there are numerous blank 
spots which have been neglected by researchers. For example, 
there is the field of international organization, i.e., the strictly 
political science aspect of international relations, all around 
which research is actively going on, but specifically in which 
very little is being done. 


It. PUBLICATION 


A thorough study of this subject has been made for the Com- 
mittee by Professor J. A. Fairlie.* He found it impossible 
to estimate the number and value of the books and other publi- 
cations in the field of political science issued by commercial 
publishers. There is no reason to believe that American pub- 


*See Appendix VI, p. 80. See also F. A. Ogg, Research in the Humanistic 
and Social Sciences. 
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lishers are unduly loath to publish works on political science, 
but it is obvious that there are many studies of great value 
which do not promise a sale sufficient to justify a commercial 
publisher in printing them, except occasionally as a matter 
of service and for the good of the cause. The representative 
of a prominent publishing house states that for every such 
prospectively unprofitable work which his house has published, 
‘‘at least twenty-five studies of equal value and scholarship 
have been submitted to us and declined.’’ 

At least forty colleges and universities in the United States 
issue publications in the field of political science, of various 
kinds and of various degrees of importance. Fifteen institu- 
tions have a university press for the publication of scholarly 
books. Some thirty institutions publish fifty periodicals on 
social and legal subjects, about half of them being law jour- 
nals. Some fifteen institutions issue bulletins or briefer 
studies in the field of the social sciences. The largest and 
most important publication work in political science is done in 
certain great private universities such as Harvard, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. Of the state universities, the 
most important from the point of view of such publications 
are California, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin. 

But little definite information has been obtained as to the 
funds available or spent for publications in political science. 
The largest amounts reported are at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, $6,000 to $7,500 a year; at the University of Chicago. 
$3,000 in the last few years; and at the University of Minne- 
sota, $1,500 to $1,800 a year. 

Publications by the bureaus of governmental research vary 
in extent with their financial support and the character of their 
organization. The greatest number of valuable publications 
have been issued by the Institute for Government Research at 
Washington, D.C., and the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. The Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research, and the Detroit Bureau 
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of Governmental Research have also published some important 
reports. A number of bureaus issue bulletins or pamphlets 
at regular or irregular intervals. 

A large number of organizations of various kinds, national, 
state, and local, issue publications of different kinds and of 
varying degrees of importance in the field of political science. 
The American Political Science Association, the principal if 
not the only national organization dealing with the whole field 
of political science, has published ten volumes of Proceedings, 
and since 1906 the quarterly American Political Science Re- 
view. 

Several organizations issue publications dealing with for- 
eign or international affairs, such as the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, the Foreign Policy Association, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and the World Peace Foundation. 

A number of national and state organizations dealing with 
problems of municipal government issue publications of differ- 
ent kinds, notably the National Municipal League and seven- 
teen of the thirty state municipal leagues. Many other organi- 
zations concerned with various aspects of the comprehensive 
area of social relations issue publications of different kinds 
dealing with topics of political interest. These include several 
societies covering the general field of the social and political 
sciences, and other more specialized associations dealing with 
history, law, economics, business affairs, and social problems. 

Political party organizations issue large quantities of 


‘printed material during election campaigns; but American 


parties do not issue periodical journals or other publications 
at other times. 

In spite, however, of the extent and variety of the publica- 
tions mentioned, a number of institutions, especially those 
which do not require the publication of doctors’ theses, report 
a considerable number of research studies unpublished for 
lack of funds for this purpose, and other studies unfinished 
or abandoned because there was no assurance of publishing 
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the results. In fact, the greater part of the provision for 
publication outlined above relates to comparatively brief ar- 
ticles and other fugitive material rather than the results of 
continued and constructive research. In some of the natural 
sciences a very brief article may completely and successfully 
embody the results of long and profound research. For ob- 
vious reasons—of which perhaps the impossibility of isolating 
one element of a governmental problem from the rest is the 
most important—this cannot be done in political science. 


Ill, INSTRUCTION 

Colleges and Universities. An ample report on instruction in 
colleges and universities has been prepared by Professor 
William B. Munro.’ Of 254 institutions responding to his 
questionnaire, only 58 require a course in political science for 
graduation. In 19 of these, instruction on the Constitution of 
the United States is required by law. The enrollment in politi- 
eal science courses, however, is relatively large, and is increas- 
ing. The institutions reporting employ 164 full-time profes- 
sors, 149 part-time teachers of professorial rank, 58 full-time 
associate professors, 28 part-time associate professors, 128 
assistant professors, 131 instructors, and 39 lecturers, two- 
thirds of them on part time. It would seem that the work in 
political science is fairly well provided for from this point of 
view. One hundred and forty-three institutions maintain 
teaching schedules of from twelve to fifteen hours a week, 
while 32 have customary teaching schedules above that amount. 
As Professor Munro says: ‘‘A weekly schedule exceeding 
twelve hours is rarely compatible with class-room work of the 
highest quality, especially if the work involves instruction in 
three or four different courses, as is frequently the case.’’ 
Very little is done in the way of reducing teaching schedules 
in the interest of research and public service. 

The range of salaries is about the same as in other branches 
of university and college teaching, and is admittedly too low. 


"See Appendix VII, p. 127. 
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The majority of American colleges and universities make no 
provision for sabbatical leave, and among those which do pro- 
vide for it, it is usually accompanied by a reduction of salary. 
‘‘The desirability of regular sabbatical arrangements is, if 
anything, more apparent in departments of political science 
than in other departments because of the vital necessity of 
keeping teachers in touch with the actualities of government 
and of politics. There is probably no branch of the academic 
curriculum where a failure to keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments is so detrimental to effectie instruction. A year’s 
leave of absence in every seven-year cycle hardly helps to 
me the problem. A half-year in every three and one-half 
is an arrangement much more to be desired. It is true, of 
course, that professors of political science have the summer 
vacation, which is the time when teachers in other subjects 
find opportunity to replenish their equipment; but one must 
bear in mind that the political scientist’s laboratories (Con- 
gress, the state legislatures, committee hearings, elections, 
etc.) are rarely in operation during the summer months. They 
are cold weather activities.’ 

As to the subject-matter of instruction, the introductory 
course in a majority (123) of the institutions is one in Ameri- 
can government. In 49 institutions the introductory course 
includes also a survey of political theory. In nearly 70 it 
is based on comparative government. Thirty-five devote the 
introductory course to general problems of government, 24 
to citizenship. An orientation course in the social sciences is 
given in17. The most striking fact in this statistical summary 
is that the orientation course, about which there has been so 
much talk, has won such slight popularity. The methods of 
conducting the elementary courses are as various as the sub- 
jects covered. In the opinion of this Committee, such a variety 
is by no means to be decried. It feels that it would be un- 
fortunate to attempt to establish a standard course introduc- 
tory to political science. 


* William B. Munro, Instruction in Colleges and Universities, Appendix VII, p. 
137. 
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A tabulation of the advanced courses in political science 
raises two questions: (1) whether there has not been an undue 
multiplication of courses; and (2) whether the fundamentals 
are not being neglected in some institutions for ‘‘the more 
practical phases of the subject.’’ 


Normal Schools, Teachers Colleges, and University Schools of 
Education.° The importance of political science instruction in 
institutions of this class is difficult to overestimate, since upon 
it depends the preparation of teachers who are to train the 
future generations for citizenship. It must be regretfully ad- 
mitted that political scientists have here been flagrantly neg- 
lecting their opportunities. The current tendency in schools 
for teacher training is toward grouping history, economics, 
sociology, and government into a single subject, social science. 
In so far as this means a proper correlation of these disci- 
plines, it is to be vigorously commended. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, however, that it has meant the submergence of govern- 
ment, frequently almost to the point of disappearance. The 
reason appears clearly in the following observation by Charles 
H. Judd, of the School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago, in reply to Professor Crecraft’s questionnaire: ‘‘It is 
my judgment that the material of political science will never 
find its way into the schools in its present form until some of 
the specialists in that field are willing to do what the sociolo- 
gists and historians are now trying to do. The sociologists 
and historians are now making a strenuous effort to prepare 
suitable material for school use. The political scientists had 
the opportunity at one time to do this sort of thing before the 
historians and sociologists began, because the first type of 
civics which was introduced into the schools was the analysis 
of governmental organization and activities, but the political 
scientists did not see the opportunity and now they are, I think, 
distinctly behind the other two groups.’’ 

The subject matter of instruction in the schools determines 
the course of study in the normal schools and teachers colleges. 

*See report by Professor E. W. Crecraft, Appendix VIII, p. 146. 
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The resources of the departments of political science in the 
liberal arts colleges are open, as electives, to the students in 
university schools of education, but at this point the neglect of 
political scientists is even more evident. In all but a very few 
institutions, no effort is made to offer political science courses 
adjusted to the needs of prospective teachers. The result is 
that the influence of political science on the education of youth 
for citizenship is ata minimum. To just what extent this will 
diminish the influence of political science on the citizens of to- 
morrow it is impossible to say, but that the effect will be consid- 
erable is obvious. This breach between political science and 
the elementary and secondary educational processes cannot be 
healed by an attitude of haughty superiority on the part of pro- 
fessors of political science. Sympathetic contact with school 
teachers and teacher-training authorities in carefully devising 
a program of government instruction for schools and teacher- 
training institutions is the only wise course which can be pur- 
sued. 


Engineering Schools. The crowded nature of the curricu- 
lum in the average engineering school makes an extensive 
study of political science by engineering students an impos- 
sibility. Of 96 schools answering Professor Crecraft’s in- 
quiry, 15 required some political science for graduation, 53 
offered political science as an elective in the liberal arts col- 
lege, and 33 did not even offer it as an elective subject. In 
general, there has been a decline in recent years in the atten- 
tion given to history and political science in engineering schools 
and an increase in the time devoted to economics. Here again 
the position of political science is due in part to the failure 
to adapt instruction in the subject to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of engineering students. 


Colleges of Commerce and Business Administration. Almost 
all of the colleges of commerce and business administration 
offer political science as an elective, and nearly half of those 
from which information was secured (28 out of 63) require 
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it for graduation. Tn general, political science is considered 
an important part of the enrrieninm of such schools, @ part 
even more important than in the ordinary liberal arts college, 
and the courses ordinarily offered by departments of political 
science seem to fit the needs of these students. 


Aduk Education. No special report has been attempted on 
the subject of adult edneation becanse of the size and difficulty 
of the subject. This Committee is, however, of the opinion 
that adult political edneation is one of the most important 
means of improving the quality of government in our democ- 
racy. The education of the electorate o” public questions is 
too exclusively left to partisan effort in which not truth but dis- 
tortions of the truth are the staple commodity. A very hon- 
est and well conducted attempt at political education is being 
made by the League of Women Voters. This movement is, 
however, much limited by lack of funds, and there is no Leagne 
of Male Voters. Certain city school systems are doing well 
by the alien who desires naturalization, but with this type of 
work political scientists have had regrettably little to do. 
There are many other scattered attempts at adult political 
education, but on the whole it may be said to be a neglected field. 
There is no orderly, systematic, inclusive attempt at adult 
political education based on scientific knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of government. There ought to be such an attempt, the 
first step toward which is a study of the subject by a competent 
committee. 

Training for Public Service.*° One phase of instruction, namely, 
training for the public service, has seemed to the Committee 
to deserve special treatment, for the application of the prin- 
ciples of political seience in administration is largely dependent 
on the presence, in the administrative service of the nation, 
state, and locality, of trained political scientists. 

A questionnaire addressed to college presidents brought in 
replies from 107, ineluding all the larger and more important 

* See report by Professor Themes H. Reed, Appendix IX, p. 173. 
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The resources of the departments of political science in the 
liberal arts colleges are open, as electives, to the students in 
university schools of education, but at this point the neglect of 
political scientists is even more evident. In all but a very few 
institutions, no effort is made to offer political science courses 
adjusted to the needs of prospective teachers. The result is 
that the influence of political science on the education of youth 
for citizenship is at a minimum. To just what extent this will 
diminish the influence of political science on the citizens of to- 
morrow it is impossible to say, but that the effect will be consid- 
erable is obvious. This breach between political science and 
the elementary and secondary educational processes cannot be 
healed by an attitude of haughty superiority on the part of pro- 
fessors of political science. Sympathetic contact with school 
teachers and teacher-training authorities in carefully devising 
a program of government instruction for schools and teacher- 


training institutions is the only wise course which can be pur- 
sued. 


Engineering Schools, The crowded nature of the curricu- 
lum in the average engineering school makes an extensive 
study of political science by engineering students an impos- 
sibility. Of 96 schools answering Professor Crecraft’s in- 
quiry, 15 required some political science for graduation, 53 
offered political science as an elective in the liberal arts col- 
lege, and 33 did not even offer it as an elective subject. In 
general, there has been a decline in recent years in the atten- 
tion given to history and political science in engineering schools 
and an increase in the time devoted to economics. Here again 
the position of political science is due in part to the failure 
to adapt instruction in the subject to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of engineering students. 


Colleges of Commerce and Business Administration. Almost 
all of the colleges of commerce and business administration 
offer political science as an elective, and nearly half of those 
from which information was secured (28 out of 63) require 
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it for graduation. In general, political science is considered 
an important part of the curriculum of such schools, a part 
even more important than in the ordinary liberal arts college, 
and the courses ordinarily offered by departments of political 
science seem to fit the needs of these students. 


Adult Education. No special report has been attempted on 
the subject of adult education because of the size and difficulty 
of the subject. This Committee is, however, of the opinion 
that adult political education is one of the most important 
means of improving the quality of government in our democ- 
racy. The education of the electorate on public questions is 
too exclusively left to partisan effort in which not truth but dis- 
tortions of the truth are the staple commodity. A very hon- 
est and well conducted attempt at political education is being 
made by the League of Women Voters. This movement is, 
however, much limited by lack of funds, and there is no League 
of Male Voters. Certain city school systems are doing well 
by the alien who desires naturalization, but with this type of 
work political scientists have had regrettably little to do. 
There are many other scattered attempts at adult political 
education, but on the whole it may be said to be a neglected field. 
There is no orderly, systematic, inclusive attempt at adult 
political education based on scientific knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of government. There ought to be such an attempt, the 


first step toward which is a study of the subject by a competent 
committee. 


Training for Public Service.*° One phase of instruction, namely, 
training for the public service, has seemed to the Committee 
to deserve special treatment, for the application of the prin- 
ciples of political science in administration is largely dependent 
on the presence, in the administrative service of the nation, 
state, and locality, of trained political scientists. 

A questionnaire addressed to college presidents brought in 
replies from 107, including all the larger and more important 


* See report by Professor Thomas H. Reed, Appendix IX, p. 173. 
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institutions. The net result of the inquiry was merely to con- 
firm the opinion based on ordinary observation, i.e., that most 
American colleges and universities do practically nothing in 
the way of deliberately training young men and women for 
public service. If we eliminate military training, education, 
and such ordinary professional courses as incidentally train 
some persons who later serve the public in a professional 
capacity, there are left as conscious efforts at training for 
public service only: 

(1) A few schools in which training is given for the for- 
eign service. The most thoroughgoing training of this kind 
is to be found in the School of Foreign Service of Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., which truthfully states that it 
is ‘the only complete and separate school of its kind devoted 
exclusively to foreign service training to be found anywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere.’’ Several other universities offer 
somewhat similar courses, and preparation for the foreign 
service examination may be had at any college or university 
offering a broad curriculum in history, economics, and political 
science. As Professor James T. Young, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, points out, the number now perparing for the 
foreign service actually exceeds the number of positions avail- 
able. In this respect the foreign service is decidedly excep- 
tional. 

(2) In the field of public administration, especially munici- 
pal administration, several universities, notably Michigan, 
Syracuse, Cincinnati, Stanford, and more recently the Uni- 
versity of California, offer courses of study. At Cincinnati 
the city codperates with the University by giving an oppor- 
tunity for the students to get practical experience in real ad- 
ministrative work. Elsewhere such practical experience—of 
the utmost value to the prospective administrator—has to be 
arranged for wherever it may be obtained. 

(3) Courses leading to a graduate or undergraduate de- 
gree in public health have now been arranged at several of the 
larger universities. These courses are combined from the 
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ordinary curricula of medicine, sanitary engineering, and po- 
litical science. 

(4) Training for various forms of social work is available 
at several institutions. 

When all have been counted, however, the number of stu- 
dents engaged in any of these forms of training for public 
service is inconsiderable as compared with the general body 
of college and university students, and, except in the case of 
the foreign service, with the personnel of the corresponding 
administrative service. The low state of training for public 
service cannot be better illustrated than by the lack of knowl- 
edge of the situation displayed by college executives in their 
replies to the inquiries of this Committee. The chief reason 
for the failure of the colleges and universities to train for the 
public service is expressed by Professor Charles E. Merriam 
as follows: ‘‘We have not felt that the opportunities for a 
career in most of the governmental services were wide enough 
to warrant elaborate facilities for technical training.’’ In 
other words, there is no assured correlation between taking 
the training and getting a job. On the other hand, there are 
in the governmental service very many positions calling for 
technical or quasi-technical training which can be well filled 
only by college men or women, and into which college men or 
women with only partial and inadequate training finally drift. 


IV. PERSONNEL 

In order to test the feasibility of establishing some form of 
personnel service which would bring students of political 
science into contact with positions requiring political science 
training, Professor William Anderson undertook to make 
up a list of graduate students who had just received, or 
were about to receive, their doctor’s degrees, and to circulate 
the same among the heads of departments of political science 
in numerous colleges and universities. The success of this 
rather limited experiment, which did not touch at all the much 


™ See Professor Anderson’s report, Appendix X, p. 181. 
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more fruitful field of public and quasi-public service, was such 
that the Committee has founded upon it one of its most im- 
portant recommendations. 


Vv. THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

The American Political Science Association was founded at 
New Orleans in December, 1903, by a group of persons inter- 
ested in government. It now has 1,904 members, of whom 590 
are libraries and other organizations. It has become the chief 
professional organization of college and university teachers 
of political science. Omitting from its list of members li- 
braries and other impersonal subscribers, by far the larger 
part of its membership is found to be made up of such teachers 
of political science. There are in its membership a number of 
‘persons engaged in non-academic research in political science, 
some public men, and some few public-spirited citizens. The 
extent to which it is a professional organization is even more 
clearly indicated by the attendance at its meetings and the sub- 
jects set down for discussion therein. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that it by no means embraces all of the teachers of politi- 
cal science subjects. Nearly one-half of the college and uni- 
versity teachers who replied to Professor Munro’s question- 
naire were not members of the Association. Comparatively 
few persons engaged in teaching government in the elementary 
and secondary schools have affiliated themselves with it. 

The principal activities of the Association are the conduct 
of an annual meeting during the Christmas holidays, usually 
covering three days, and the quarterly publication of the 
Ameriean Political Science Review. The programs of the an- 
nual meetings cover a wide range of subjects, many of which 
are treated in round tables, but which apparently appeal al- 
most altogether to college and university teachers. 

The Review is an extremely useful publication.’”? It prints 
a considerable number of substantial articles on subjects in 
political science, but its greatest contribution is in its continu- 


* See report of Professor Frederic A. Ogg, Appendix XI, p. 187. 
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ous review of current developments through its various de- 
partments, its bibliographical information, and its reviews of 
political science literature. Its content has been adjusted to 
the needs of the college and university teacher. 

During the course of its twenty-five years of life, the As- 
sociation has had in service a number of committees which have 
made valuable reports on various phases of instruction and re- 
search in political science. One of its most outstanding con- 
tributions was the initiation of the plan for a Social Science 
Research Council, which originated in a committee on re- 
search of which Professor Charles E. Merriam was chairman. 
The reports of its committees on instruction, both in colleges 
and in secondary schools, have had some influence, though pre- 
cisely how much it would be difficult to say. Except in the 
ways indicated above, the Association has not, up to the pres- 
ent time, contributed directly to the improvement of either re- 
search or instruction in political science. 

The influence of such an association is, of course, determined 
to a great extent by the size and quality of its membership. 
Efforts to enlarge the membership of the Association from 
the public at large have met with very little success. This 
Committee tried the experiment of a direct mail canvass of 
a selected list of about five hundred persons in Pittsburgh. 
The names used were very carefully chosen from among per- 
sons who, because of official position or known interest in pub- 
lic affairs, might be expected to be good prospects. Each re- 
ceived a copy of the Review and three letters—one signed by 
the President of the Association, one by the Chairman of this 
Committee, who was at the time prominently identified with 
an important civic movement in Pittsburgh, and one by a well- 
known resident of that community. The result was only twelve 
new members, paying seventy-five dollars dues annually. This 
Committee is of the opinion that any substantial increase in 
the membership of the Association must come from those pro- 
fessionally interested in political science—the staffs of re- 
search bureaus, the faculties of colleges and normal schools, 
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and especially the teachers of civics in the elementary and 
secondary schools. This extension of membership will be 
brought about largely by the development of a closer contact 
between the Association and the schools and by the perform- 
ance of some real service to the cause of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. At present, however, the finances of the 
Association are barely adequate to carry on the existing work 
of the Association; nor has the situation been altered ma- 
terially by the recent attempt to increase the income from dues 
by raising the annual membership from four to five dollars and 
by establishing a sustaining membership at ten dollars or more. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It has been the purpose of the Committee on Policy not only 
to review the field of political science activity but also to con- 
sider ways and means by which the American Political Science 
Association might be made a more effective instrument for the 
promotion of research, publication, and instruction. As a 
result of its studies and deliberation, the Committee recom- 
mends: 

I 

The establishment by the Association of a standing com- 
mittee on policy, with sub-committees on (a) research, (b) 
political education, including civic instruction in schools and 
adult political education, (c) publications, and (d) personnel, 
including recruiting, training, and placement of the persons 
needed in research institutes, in academic positions, and in 
the public service. Such sub-committees may include persons 
in addition to the members of the committee on policy, and 
such additional members may be drawn from other fields of 
study when it is believed that they have significant contribu- 
tions to make to the study and solution of the problems in hand. 
No member of the committee or of any sub-committee should 
receive any compensation for his services. 

The function of the committee on policy should be to coérdi- 
nate the work of the several sub-committees, to this end meet- 
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ing from time to time, either by itself or in conjunction with the 
meetings of one or more of the sub-committees. 

The several sub-committees should hold conferences from 
time to time upon their special problems, either separately or 
in conjunction with other groups, and report their findings 
and recommendations to the committee on policy as a whole. 
The committee on policy should report fully at each annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association. 


The sub-committee on research in political science should: 

(1) Study the methods of research in the several fields of 
political science and the conditions under which such research 
is carried on, and devise ways and means for improving re- 
search methods and technique and the conditions under which 
research workers now labor. In general, the sub-committee on 
research should limit itself primarily to projects definitely 
within the field of political science. 

(2) As far as possible, keep itself informed as to all sig- 
nificant research projects under way: in the field of political 
science, and bring them to the attention of political scientists 
so as to avoid undesirable duplications of effort and encourage 
codperation and interchange of ideas wherever possible. 

(3) Establish and maintain contacts with the Social Science 
Research Council, research bureaus, institutes, committees, 
and societies doing research work which lies within or on the 
border lines of the field of political science, and serve such 
other agencies in an advisory capacity whenever requested so 
to do. 

(4) Plan programs of research in the several branches of 
political science with a view to the systematic advancement of 
knowledge in the whole field, and bring such programs to the 
attention of individuals and agencies which may be interested 
in codperating in the forwarding of such research work. 

(5) When authorized to do so by the committee on policy, 
and in conjunction with it or other committees or agencies, 
raise funds for the successful prosecution of such research 
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work and see that they are expended to the best advantage; 
provided that it should not itself undertake to carry out any 
specific research work for which such funds have been raised. 

(6) Endeavor to procure for worthy scholars who have re- 
search projects already under way grants of funds to expedite 
the completion or improve the quality of such research. 

In this connection, this Committee, while fully recognizing 
the necessity of maintaining non-academic research agencies, 
especially in public administration and in international rela- 
tions, desires to emphasize the importance of universities as 
centers of research in political science. It urges upon univer- 
sity authorities the necessity of encouraging research by the 
reduction of teaching loads, by releasing faculty members on 
proper occasion from their ordinary university work so that 
they may carry on connected research, and perhaps by the 
establishment of professorships exclusively for research. The 
Committee desires to make plain the fact that in the alloca- 
tion of money for research in recent years, emphasis has been 
placed on the needs of graduate students and men in the im- 
mediate post-doctorate stage of their development, and that 
the funds available for financing the work of mature scholars 
of established reputation seem to be inadequate.** The Com- 
mittee desires to call the attention of the universities and foun- 
dations to these facts. It is its opinion that if constructive 
work of the highest order is to be done in political science, it 
must be done in considerable measure by men of training and 
experience who possess the background and perspective neces- 
sary to make their judgments valuable. The Committee would 
call special attention to Dr. Beard’s report on Conditions Fa- 
vorable to Creative Thought in Political Science.** 


The sub-committee on political education should: 
(1) By itself, and in conjunction with other similar com- 


Professor Story’s report, Appendix V, p. 70. 
* Appendix I, p. 25. 
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mittees, make a continuing study of scientific methods of edu- 
cating for citizenship in elementary and high schools. 

(2) Establish contacts with elementary and secondary 
teachers and teacher-training institutions with a view to de- 
veloping the study of government on the best possible basis 
in the curricula of our schools and developing courses of in- 
struction adapted to the needs of prospective teachers. 

(3) Select and arrange for publishing in some suitable serial 
form materials adapted to the needs of teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools as the material in the American Politi- 
cal Science Review is now adapted to the needs of college and 
university teachers. 

(4) Study the various efforts to provide for adult education 
in citizenship and government, both here and abroad, and en- 
deavor to plan for wider and more effective adult education 
in this field. 

(5) Develop plans for preparing better materials for classes 
of adults studying government and citizenship. 

(6) Study and endeavor to improve the materials and 
methods now employed in the teaching of political science in 
our colleges and universities. 


IV 
The sub-committee on publications should: 


(1) Consider the proper scope and contents, the frequency 
of publication, the translation and editing, and other matters 
connected with the publication, as a supplement to the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review or otherwise, of a public docu- 
ment series to include recent constitutions and constitutional 
amendments, organic and electoral laws, and other important 
statutes, state papers, and documents not now readily and 
promptly available to scholars. 

(2) Make definite plans for the publication from time to time 
of important research monographs in the field of political 
science which now do not find publishers because of their tech- 
nical nature and limited appeal, and in this connection con- 
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sider the best and most economical ways in which such mono- 
graphs can be made available to scholars and others. 

(3) Consider the feasibility of publishing an annual or bien- 
nial digest of state legislation of special interest to students of 
government and to those engaged in the actual work of gov- 
ernment. 

(4) Codperate with the other sub-committees of the commit- 
tee on policy in planning for the publication and distribution of 
research reports, materials for adult education, and any other 
materials which may have been prepared under their auspices. 


The sub-committee on personnel should: 

(1) Investigate the training now being given in political 
science in colleges and universities, here and abroad, with a 
view to ascertaining the fitness of such training, especially for 
those going into the various branches of the public service 
and other quasi-public employments such as bureaus of re- 
search. 

(2) Establish and maintain contacts with civil service com- 
missions and appointing officers in national, state, and local 
governments, in order to ascertain their needs for the services 
of men and women trained in the various branches of political 
science, and to urge them wherever feasible to specify the 
training courses desirable or required for entry into the sev- 
eral branches of the service, thus simultaneously raising the 
standards of the public service and opening new careers for 
men and women trained for the work. 

(3) Establish similar contacts with all agencies now or here- 
after doing research work in the field of government, and with 
colleges and universities in which courses in government are 
taught. 

(4) In order to assist civil service commissions, public ap- 
pointing officers, directors of research bureaus, and deans and 
heads of departments in colleges and universities in finding 
properly qualified persons to fill vacancies from time to time, 
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maintain an up-to-date roster of persons properly trained for 
research work, for teaching, and for the several branches of 
the public service, and supply personnel information of a fact- 
ual nature to all such appointing officers on request. 


In any request made for funds for carrying out this enlarged 
program of work, it should be borne in mind that the American 
Political Science Association, though still relatively small, is 
young, vigorous, and steadily growing, and that its revenues, 
though inadequate for expansion along the lines above indi- 
cated, are increasing even somewhat more rapidly than its 
membership, on account of recent increases in dues. It should 
also be noted that the importance of the work it has in hand 
is greatly out of proportion to its present relatively small 
membership. The membership would doubtless be much en- 
larged by the wider range of activities proposed, especially 
those relating to elementary, secondary, and adult education. 
In other words, although it is one of the smaller of the learned 
societies among the social sciences today, the American Po- 
litical Science Association has great potentialities for growth 
and usefulness. 

After careful consideration, the Committee on Policy has 
concluded that, in addition to the present budget of the Ameri- 
ean Political Science Association, which is sufficient to carry 
present activities but no more,” the Association should en- 
deavor to raise the following sums for a period of at least five, 
or if possible seven, years in order to give a fair trial of the 
proposed new activities hereinbefore set forth: 

1. For the travel and other expenses of the com- 
mittee on policy and its four sub-committees, in 
holding conferences, making surveys, etc., $2,000 
per year each, OF, Per yeaTr.......ccscccccessces $10,000 

*It is to be noted that none of the requests here made would affect the present 


operation of the American Political Science Review, which is carried on much more 
economically than any other comparable journal. 
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2. For secretarial expenses of the several committees 
noted, $1,000 per year each, on the average, or, per 

3. For the publication of research monographs and 
similar materials, say five each year at about $1,000 
each, total per year’... 

4. For the publication of the document series previ- 
ously noted, and for editorial expenses, transla- 
tions, etc., in connection therewith, per year**.... 2,500 


5,000 


Total, per year $22,500 
Witu1am ANDERSON 
Caries A. Bearp 
Karu W. CRECRAFT 
JouHN A. 
Merriam 
B. Munro 
Freperic A. Oca 
Prrman B. Porrer 
Russe. M. Story 
W. F. 
Jesse §. REEVEs 
J. R. Haypen 
Tomas H. Chairman 
*It is planned to sell all monographs, documents, ete., published under this 
plan, and to place all the proceeds from sales in a revolving fund for continued 
publication beyond the five or seven year period. As the list of publications in- 
creases, it is believed that the annual income from sales will enable the Associa- 


tion to continue to publish perhaps the document series and possibly a few mono- 


graphs each year thereafter, even if no additional grants in aid of this work are 
forthcoming. 
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APPENDIX I 


CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO CREATIVE WORK 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


New Milford, Connecticut 


Primarily concerned with the problem of improving the quality of 
the work done in political science in the United States, this report 
earries with it critical implications which seem unjust to our prede- 
eessors and contemporaries. Of necessity this is so. Unless we are to 
sit down contentedly and recite the lines handed down by the great 
of old, we must perforce assume that the gospel and the canon which 
we have received are defective in places and open to emendation and 
enlargement. Yet in taking this position we need not be disrespect- 
ful to our progenitors or lacking in appreciation for the gains that 
have been made in our own time. Indeed it would be easy to enumerate 
books and articles in political science which represent a distinct ad- 
vance over the state of our discipline, let us say, twenty-five years 
ago. Would those who taught us in our youth be happy to think that 
as a result of their instruction the imagination, penetrative powers, 
and general intelligence of their disciples have not been raised a hair’s 
breadth in the scale? So let us begin by paying tribute to the excel- 
lent work that has already been done, without attempting to catalogue 
the achievements in detail. 

Certainly we may say with safety that the movement which has 
resulted in the reorganization of many state and municipal administra- 
tions and in the development of scientific budgets owes a great deal 
of its momentum to the work done by members of this Association. 
Has there been a single important report on state or federal administra- 
tion during the past twenty years with which some member of our 
society has not been associated? Nor must we neglect local govern- 
ment. All over the country, in the work of county, city, and village 
reconstruction members of our group have been active, often doing 
the drudgery and the thinking for which statesmen have received the 
eredit. It would be invidious to mention names. Indeed it would be 
more difficult to find a working member of our Association who has 
not made a first-hand contribution to practical activities in national, 
state, or local government than to list those who have carried heavy 
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responsibilities in these fields of statecraft. But our function is not 
to praise or to bury the Association; it is to criticize its shortcomings 
| rather than to flatter it. 

| If the tone of this report is critical with respect to American ac- 
i complishments, it must not be assumed that similar criticisms do not 
| run against writings in political science in other countries. If we 
t | have failed to measure up fully to our responsibilities, it does not 
ik automatically follow that all we have to do is to copy the works of 
lie European and Oriental authorities. In the huge tonnage of the world’s 
in literature on political science, flashes of blinding genius do not appear 
with amazing rapidity; the Aristotles, Machiavellis, Rousseaus, Madi- 
sons, and Darwins of our discipline do not appear with the regularity 
of the daily newspaper. On a fair balance, taking a long view of 
things, the United States has contributed its proportionate share to 
the political thought and practice of the world. But whatever it is, 
we should never be content. 

To spare the patience of the reader, to bring discussion to a quick 
foeus, and to excite frictional animosity, the results of this inquiry 
are summarized in the form of propositions and questions. 

1. All the fundamental political institutions and political ideas of 
our time—representative government, class government, parliaments, 
popular suffrage, jury trial, judicial determination of controversies, 
bills of rights, and popular slogans—originated in an agricultural 
age, in the pre-machine era. The age of natural science, with all its 
a boasted methods and vaunted realism, has not added a single concept of 


any importance to the science of human government. 
Is this true? 
Why it is true? 
Should it be so? 
Who would have it otherwise? 
2. Although our political institutions originated in the pre-machine 
q age, the major portion of the functions performed by them are forced 
; upon them by the development of machinery and applied science. 
i These functions increase from year to year, in spite of all the political 
verbiage hurled against ‘‘the evils of bureaucracy.’’ 
Should our political institutions be altered to meet these changed 
conditions in the world of material fact? 


He Would it be wise and safe to have a little free speculation on this 
Wee theme? 
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3. Numerous as are the functions of government, vital as are its 
economic performances, deeply rooted as it is in national destiny, 
government as a subject of research and study does not receive financial 
support, either in universities or in outside institutions, comparable 
to the magnitude and importance of the theme. 

Where are the research laboratories and collections of statistical and 
political materials comparable to those provided for natural science? 

Has any university a building dedicated to public administration 
equal in size to its plant for business administration ? 

Is the present state of affairs due to taking thought about the re- 
spective merits of the various subjects of research and study, to a 
solemn adjudication in the last court of fact, law, and reason ? 

Do we really want a government that is efficient, intelligent, in- 
formed, competent, and honest? 

4, The compilation, analysis, comparison, and arrangement of data 
on political science are absolutely essential to the advance of human 
understanding in this field. This process should be more adequately 
financed than it is at present. No small part of the slipshod work now 
done in our discipline is due to the duplication of effort in research 
by individuals inadequately equipped with mechanical aids for the col- 
lection of pertinent data. One big piece of work founded on ex- 
haustive researches is worth more than many partial enterprises skirt- 
ing around the edges of the same theme. Most of the individual re- 
search undertakings in the field of government are financed on a 
pinch-penny basis that condemns them to sterility before they are 
begun. I do not know a single one of any consequence that is financed 
in such a way as to give the research directors and workers adequate 
command of pertinent data and leisure enough for the long meditation 
which alone produces organic results, results much above the level of 
adding machine tables and seasoned platitudes. 

5. What would be creative work in political science? The discovery 
of hitherto neglected or overlooked relations between or among the 
data of social life. The discovery of emergent realities in our civiliza- 
tion likely to give novel direction to our political destiny. The dis- 
covery of laws of political evolution—when, as, and if. A divining 
of the future, near or proximate, using the observation of data and 
intuitive insight. The discovery of more efficient and economical 
methods of accomplishing work in any department of government. The 
exploration of political mythology. The examination of current slo- 
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gans and assumptions with the aid of the merciless Socratic elenchus. 
Penetration into underlying realities beneath the surface of accepted 
eustoms and practices in politics. For the present, this is sufficient. 
There is enough unthought of and unexplored creative work to be 
done in political science to occupy all the intelligence we can muster. 
Indeed, as we advance, the job will increase in magnitude, rather than 
diminish, with the growing complexity of our civilization and the en- 
richment of our understanding. 

6. Important as are the collection and observation of data to creative 
enterprises, this operation has been over-emphasized in training stu- 
dents and making researches. We generally proceed on the assump- 
tion that any person who can get a doctor’s degree has intelligence, 
We do not know whether the assumption is well founded or not. Be- 
sides assuming that the victim of this educational operation has in- 
telligence, we assume that if his intelligence is to be improved at all it 
ean be improved by performing statistical and logical feats. Indeed 
we assume that the more narrowly he concentrates his adding, divid- 
ing, subtracting, and arranging, the more likely he is to enrich such 
intelligence as he possesses. 

But what is intelligence? The gentlemen who are busy testing this 
electric fluid do not agree as to what they are talking about. No doubt 
they are testing faculties which will make good stenographers, bond 
salesmen, office managers, machine tenders, and commercial drummers. 
Intelligence as the term is used here means, in the language of Eb- 
binghaus, the ability to bring together ‘‘a multitude of independent 
concomitant impressions into a unitary, meaningful, and in any way 
purposeful whole.’’ True, this definition is rejected by most psycholo- 
gists, but it works very well whether applied to garage mechanics or 
to the Darwins, Spencers, Aristotles, and Hegels of the thinking world. 
Intelligence is a wide-reaching, deep-thrusting, high-illuminating, pene- 
trative, imaginative, contemplative, eombining quality which grasps 
the old firmly and at the same time divines, even though dimly, the be- 
coming future. 

Hence the conclusion under this head is that we need a more ex- 
tensive, not a more intensive, training of students in political science. 
Great discoveries are made sometimes at the center of a theme; more 
often they are made on its periphery—in combinations not dissections. 
Teachers of political science in our graduate schools should do more 
to stimulate imagination, to encourage the remorseless use of the 
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Socratic elenchus, to stretch the range of student interest, and to pro- 
mote contemplation, meditation, and future-reaching speculation. In 
short, before we start to teach political science we should follow the 
example of Descartes and examine our intelligence as our only instru- 
ment for the advancement of knowledge respecting our subject. If 
this operation involves the risk of landing us in the morass of psy- 
chology and metaphysics, still it cannot be avoided if we are to do 
ereative work by the stimulation of intelligence and the application 
of the same to the data of politics. 

7. Can intelligence in fact be enriched, stimulated, and enlarged? 
Practically speaking, yes. How? By working deliberately on the 
imaginative side, employing analogy and the Socratic elenchus as in- 
struments or methods. Instead of giving two years of graduate work 
in political science, it would be better to give one year in that sub- 
ject and another in esthetics, social statistics, philosophy, natural 
history, or almost any other subject pertaining to life manifestations. 
This should be deliberately done to prevent the student from shrink- 
ing continually in upon his specialty, cutting it off from its organic 
relations and smothering it to death by his over-devotion. 

8. There can be no great creative work in political science without 
ethics. The impulse to right a wrong, to make a revolution for the 
better in existing arrangements, to erect a nobler structure, has 
been at the root of the greatest works in political science since the 
day of Aristotle. Consider the Federalist—that eloquent plea for a 
revolution in the Articles of Confederation, that greatest work on 
political science produced in this country! Science and statistics are 
dead. Mere curiosity is not enough to sustain fifty years of dedicated 
inquiry and imagination. Nor can political science ignore ethics any 
longer—unless sterility is to be the goal of its labors. Science never 
tells anyone what to do in any large human situation, what is most 
valuable, what is most worth doing. It never commands anyone to do 
anything. A light and superficial skepticism respecting all values is 
easy; perhaps it is the prevailing temper; if nothing is worth doing, 
then certainly nothing is worth doing well. Now the ethics of which 
I am speaking here is not the ethics of convenience and utility; it 
is the ethics of the effort that transcends the immediately useful and 
proper and relates itself to that which is simple, humane, and sacri- 
ficial. Without ethics, political science can have no more vital con- 
nection with life than have the tables of an adding machine. 
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9. The stimulation of intelligence and the introduction of ethical 
considerations into political science are subjective operations which 
the individual can (presumably) perform for himself. But there are 
external aids to this enriching process. One of these is travel, East, 
West, North, and South; the observation of other nations and civiliza- 
tions at work. Travel isexpensive. Few are the professors of political 
science who can afford it. It takes years of time and fullness of treas- 
ury. 

Another external aid is actual contact with the governing process 
at first hand—work in government or with responsible government 
officials. A certain amount of contact, not too much, with government 
as a going concern is essential to realistic thinking in political science. 
Three of our greatest political philosophers, Hamilton, Madison, and 
Calhoun, were immersed in the business of politics. 

A third external aid to intellectual fruition is leisure—not an oe- 
casional sabbatical year, not a hot summer now and then, not a few 
days off from time to time, but prolonged, undisturbed, self-controlled 
leisure. It was in 1837 that Charles Darwin began his work on the 
transmutation of species; in 1842 he moved to Down, where he lived 
quietly the rest of his days; the Origin of Species appeared in 1859. 
Had Darwin lived in the United States, he might have been a success- 
ful manufacturer of corsets or died gradually as professor of zodlogy 
and curator of the museum in the University of Weissnichtwo. One 
great trouble with us in America, in universities and outside of them, 
is our passionate faith in ‘‘doing something’’; we are always going 
from one place to another, producing more goods today than yester- 
day, getting out more monographs, doing more ‘‘research,’’ heaving 
up great piles of printed matter. We have little faith in the immeas- 
urable, the imponderable, and the useless—the things that have con- 
tributed immortality to every civilization that has appeared on this 
planet. The scholars who are working at political science in America 
are for the most part harassed teachers, heavily loaded with family 
responsibilities, heavily loaded with elementary teaching obligations, 
university ceremonials, and various public relations. Those who do 
not have to lecture at nights and review books to keep the pot sizzling 
are among the fortunate favored of Heaven. 

Assuming that the academic ceremonials could be avoided, even the 
teaching work is hardly conducive to creative activities. It is routine 
teaching work—ten or fifteen hours a week with systematic courses, 
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most of the time going over beaten paths. Instead of cutting new 
channels in the brain, it deepens old channels. 

While American colleges, in their unimaginative moments, are bor- 
rowing second-hand ideas from Oxford for undergraduate use, they 
might give a thought to another Oxford institution—the professor- 
ship without obligations relative to the prolongation of adolescence 
in aid of parents who do not know what to do with their offspring in 
cities. Imagine an American professor with no duties whatever ex- 
cept to do honor to his theme by working endlessly at it and to lec- 
ture about it occasionally to a few adults interested in it—whenever 
he felt that he had something to say that was not already in Aristotle 
or Machiavelli. Amiable gentlemen on our boards of trustees, accus- 
tomed to time clocks in their offices for their other employees, could 
hardly bring themselves to think of the shocking idea. 

10. We have many associations in America concerned with aspects 
of political science—the Political Science Association, the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, the Governmental Research Association, the 
National Municipal League, the City Managers’ Association, and vari- 
ous special societies. They are doing good work. But I can say from 
long experience with a number of them that there is a great deal of 
duplication in the functions they are performing, that they are doing 
many things inadequately for want of sufficient and continuous sup- 
port, and that many sectors in their line of advance are not occupied 
—indeed, are not even surveyed by the officers and privates heavily 
engaged in the trenches, 

Composed largely of instructors in political science, and therefore 
assured a continuity not always enjoyed by other societies, its mem- 
bers engaged in training a large portion of the workers in the various 
unofficial public service agencies, our Association has a special field 
for operation and can perform many duties in the way of inspiring, 
sustaining, and directing research, which cannot be assumed by exist- 
ing agencies. But the discharge of our obligations requires us to 
supplement our individual enterprises by collective undertakings. We 
ought to enlarge the circle of our influence by drawing more public- 
spirited citizens into our membership, thereby enriching at the same 
time our intellectual climate, which tends to become too academic. 
We could help to advance learning in political seience by stimulating 
research in places where it is now neglected. We could help to save 
money and raise the standard of research projects all over the country 
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by a concentration of effort and an elimination of duplicate enterprises. 
It is our duty to insist upon more leisure for hard work on the part of 
creative scholars of undoubted productive powers. A great task lies 
before us—a task of concentration and codperation. If we make the 
most of it, we may enrich political science as a discipline relative to 
state destiny and at the same time contribute to the technology of effi- 
cient performance in the discharge of state functions. This would 
be a union of the ideal and the practical which can never be put 
asunder by statesmen save at their mortal peril. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF PARTIES, 
ELECTIONS, AND LEADERSHIP 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


University of Chicago 


Research problems in the field of parties and elections may be classi- 
fied conveniently under three heads: (1) the nature of the party 


system ; (2) the psychology of the election process; and (3) the testing 
of electoral devices. 


I. THE NATURE OF THE PARTY SYSTEM 


Like any other social group, the political party contains two main 
elements: leaders and followers. The presence of large masses of elec- 
tion statistics makes it easy to begin a scientific analysis of the party 
system by studying the rank and file of the different political parties. 
A start in this direction has been made by Holcombe, Rice, Turner, 
Siegfried, and others, but much remains to be done. No thorough 
study has been made of the effects of the growing urbanism upon 
the two major parties in the United States. A comparison of party 
alignments in urban and in open country areas could be carried out 
over a number of years. In many states such an analysis could easily 
be made on the basis of available precinct returns. These figures could 
be presented in tabular, graphical, or map form. The analysis of the 
importance of sex, religion, race, nationality, occupation, and similar 
factors in the determination of party affiliations would be harder to 
make, but there is much to do in this field. Precinct returns could 
be used in the large cities for the analysis of the importance of na- 
tionality. In Chicago, for instance, the country of birth of each voter 
eould be obtained from the registration books. The interview method 
could also be used in connection with this problem. Another iva- 
portant problem would be the analysis of the negro vote. In the border 
states between the North and South, the negro vote is of great im- 
portance to the two major parties, and the negro vote is also of growing 
significance in the Northern cities. 

Some very interesting studies of party turnover have been made by 
Rice and others, but these studies do not furnish any satisfactory ex- 
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planation of the seasonal fluctuations in party strength. It is possible 
that the formulation of some political principles may come out of an 
exhaustive study of materials of this sort. 


Il. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELECTION PROCESS 

One of the tests of a science is the ability to predict. Political 
scientists have left the prediction of election results to newspaper men 
and journalists who have usually no special training in statistics and 
in the accurate handling of data. The success of the rough and ready 
methods of the journalists in this field should be encouraging to the 
political scientists. A definite attempt should be made to systematize 
the procedure for the taking of straw votes. As a preliminary to this 
work, all the known methods of sampling should be applied to a great 
variety of existing election returns. Different techniques should be 
tried out at a number of different elections. 

Practically nothing has been done to study the effectiveness of 
different types of campaigning. The method of random sampling could 
be used to test different types of campaign stimuli. Control and ex- 
perimental groups could be established, as in the study of the stimula- 
tion of voting. Changes in attitude in the same group could be ob- 
served before and after the application of particular types of cam- 
paign stimuli. Among the campaign devices that could be studied are 
the house-to-house canvass, the printed circular sent through the mails, 
the radio address, and the public meeting. Changes in attitude could 
be recorded by the use of scales similar to those devised by Thurstone, 
Allport, and others. 

The investigation of motives for voting can be begun by making 
numerous individual case studies. The origins of political preferences, 
the influence of sex, religion, family traditions, nationality, economic 
status, neighborhood, knowledge of candidates, newspapers read, local 
party organization, and other factors can be roughly determined by 
asking large numbers of voters to make introspective analyses of them- 
selves. The attitudes of the voters in specific situations should be 
studied. Each voter should be asked why he prefers candidate A to 
candidate B. 

Several local studies have been made of the causes of non-voting 
in this country. However, no comprehensive study has yet been made 
of the factors determining popular participation in our elections. The 
study of popular interest in presidential elections, congressional elec- 
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tions, state gubernatorial and legislative elections, county elections, 
municipal elections, primary elections, and referendum elections could 
be carried out on a large scale. Variations in the popular poll over 
a number of years, as between different geographical areas and as 
between different countries, could be made. The relationship of popu- 
lar interest in voting to such factors as the relative strength of the 
parties, the business cycle, methods of representation, systems of vot- 
ing, and other factors could be studied. Further experiments in the 
stimulation of voting should be made in order to check up on the 
work which has already been done. 


Il. THE TESTING OF ELECTORAL DEVICES 

The study of suffrage qualifications has already been made from the 
theoretical standpoint. The actual operation of such qualifications 
as the literacy tests and the residential requirements might be studied. 
How many and what kinds of citizens are disfranchised by these re- 
quirements? 

The method of choosing legislators is the central feature of any 
electoral system. A comparison of the various systems now in use, 
the single-member district plurality system, the majority block sys- 
tem, the Hare system of proportional representation, the various list 
systems of proportional representation, and other systems of repre- 
sentation, might be made. An attempt could be made to analyze the 
effect of these different systems upon the size of the poll, upon cam- 
paign methods, upon the character of the legislators chosen, upon 
party organization within the law-making body, upon the legislation 
passed by the law-making body, and upon the ‘‘representativeness”’ 
of the law-making body. In states where there is popular law-making, 
the effectiveness of the representative system might be measured by 
analyzing some of the referendum votes. 

In the United States, more attention has been paid to nominating 
methods than in other countries. A nation-wide study of the rela- 
tive merits of the delegate convention system, the direct primary, the 
nonpartisan primary, and other nominating devices needs to be made. 
A comparison might be made of election costs, campaign methods, cam- 
paign finance, popular participation, and the types of candidates se- 
lected under the various systems. An analysis might be made of the 
relative effectiveness of the direct primary under varying conditions. 
A comparison might be made of the operation of the primary where 
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there is a short ballot and where there is a long ballot, where popular 
participation is high and where it is low, and where party tradi- 
tions are strong and where they are weak. Standard specifications 
regarding petition requirements, tests of party allegiance, and pro- 
visions against minority nominations should also be worked out. 

A model election law should provide for an election system which 
is convenient to the voters, which reduces costs to a minimum, which 
prevents frauds, and which encourages discriminating voting. An 
elaborate survey of registration for voting in the United States has 
been made by Professor Harris. This type of analysis could be ex- 
tended to the entire election machinery. Among the special problems 
which could be studied are: the influence of the form of the ballot upon 
ticket-splitting ; the relative merits of the printed ballot and the vot- 
ing machine; precinct counting vs. central counting; the non-partisan 
selection of election officials as opposed to the bi-partisan system; and 
the relative effectiveness of different types of corrupt practices acts, 
The analysis of relative costs could be put upon a fairly objective 
basis. The effectiveness of a given device in eliminating fraud is a 
much harder thing to measure. At the present time, recounts and spe- 
cial investigations are the best evidence for this. Existing election 
returns can also be analyzed so as to compare the convenience of cer- 
tain electoral devices. 

Only a beginning has been made in analyzing the operation of popu- 
lar law-making devices in this country. A study could be made of 
the extent to which the electorate has reversed the verdict of its repre- 
sentative body and of the extent to which the electorate has forced 
a given policy through in opposition to the legislature. Other problems 
are: the use made of publicity pamphlets, the effect of varying peti- 
tion requirements, the prevention of fraud in the securing of signa- 
tures, the guaranty of an honest count, the drafting of initiated meas- 
ures, and the effect of overburdening the electorate with too many 
measures. 


IV. LEADERSHIP 


A series of careful studies of the situations under which political 
and other forms of leadership arise and the traits and skills of leaders 
would make possible much more minute analysis than has hitherto 


*In a further study of election administration, Professor Harris is dealing 
with some of these matters. 
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been undertaken and would pave the way for more careful compari- 
son. It would be important to scrutinize the beginnings of the leader, 
the type of community in which he developed and in which he was 
active politically. It would be necessary to examine the special social, 
economic, and political features of the particular situations in ques- 
tion. It would be important to scrutinize the beginnings of the leader, 
his ancestral origins, his parents, his early companions and surround- 
ings, his early life, his education, recreations, interests, dominant 
reveries. It would be useful to review his training and the history 
of his career, noting the special forms of success and failure, of attain- 
ment and celebrity. 

We should find it advantageous to obtain all possible data regard- 
ing the physical characteristics of the leader, including the fullest 
medical history and all possible biological and psychiatric data. We 
should want to know about his size, strength, endurance, health, voice, 
energy, manner, and a variety of other facts bearing upon the physical 
foundation of his leadership. 

We should inquire into his intellectual and temperamental traits, 
using all the devices of modern psychology, psychiatry, and common 
sense. We should look for self-assertiveness, strength of conviction, 
tact, geniality, patience, decisiveness, judiciousness, sense of humor, 
reputation for goodness of heart, and all other pertinent elements in 
his constitution. We should be able to identify the main physiological 
or psychiatric types of personality and relate them to the leaders in 
question. We should, in short, make every effort, leaving no stone 
unturned, in the attempt to solve the secret of personality, still in the 
main a riddle defying science. 

We should not be unmindful of the qualities of non-leaders or fol- 
lowers from whom leaders are being differentiated. And finally we 
should want to know more about the problem of leadership as it is 
found, not only in the political field, but also in the broader field of 
social relations of all sorts and descriptions. 

It will be necessary to study with great care the ‘‘leadership situa- 
tions’’ as they appear, and to break them up into their component 
parts for further analysis and interpretation. Thus far there has not 
been an assemblage of a sufficient number of cases, or the penetrating 
analysis necessary for advance. 

We should also examine the technique and tactics of the leader. 
We should study his employment of the various means of expressing 
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leadership, the use of the press, of oratory, of intrigue, of organiza- 
tion, of favors and spoils, of social prestige, and the other numerous 
methods of obtaining and holding power. 

It is necessary to study the special skills of leaders, commonly used 
in various human relations—skill with crowds, skill in dealing with 
superiors, inferiors, and equals, skill in bridging over various crises 
or tension moments in political relations. These are ordinarily re- 
ferred to under various categories such as tact, magnetism, judgment 
—categories which are perhaps susceptible of much more minute analy- 
sis, on the basis of a series of intensive examinations of specific situa- 
tions. 

The origin and nature of political and party interest is a problem 
of importance, upon which great masses of material are at hand. The 
circumstances surrounding the origins of interest in childhood, and 
the subsequent development of this interest, throw much light on the 
specific character of political motives, upon their training and modi- 
fiability. The whole political structure and its functions are predicated 
upon an understanding of the nature, strength, direction, and limits 
of political interests, which in fact have never been examined scientifi- 
eally. 

Preliminary testings in this field tend to show that exceedingly im- 
portant light would be thrown upon the political process by the in- 
tensive analysis of the genesis of these interests, and the attempt to 
reconstruct political control upon the basis of actual understanding 
of the situation under which political interests and motivations rise 
and fall. In the more limited aspects of the subject, party interests 
and their genesis tendencies are also as important as are the larger 
interests in the broader area. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM F, WILLOUGHBY 


Institute for Government Research, Washington, D. C. 


Public administration, viewed broadly, comprehends all matters hav- 
ing to do with the organization and operation of the machinery of 
government. An attempt to set forth what has been and now is being 
done in the way of research in this field involves, therefore, the effort 
to list and describe all work seeking to examine the manner in which 
the several branches of government, the legislative, the executive, the 
judicial, and the electoral, are organized and conduct their business, 
to subject such organization and procedure to critical study, to deter- 
mine the modifications that can be made therein with a view to making 
them more efficient, and, if possible, to determine those general prin- 
ciples which should find expression in a properly organized and con- 
ducted governmental system. 

One of the most important aspects of research of this character is 
that it is of comparatively recent development in the United States. 
It would be difficult to mention any important work in this field ante- 
dating the twentieth century. Once started, in the early years of 
this century, the movement for the study of problems of public ad- 
ministration has, however, developed with great rapidity, until at the 
present time a vast amount of work is being done in this field. A 
survey of this work can best be made by setting forth the auspices 
under which it has been, and now is being, conducted. 


Governmental Research Agencies. Easily the most important re- 
search work in matters‘of public administration now being done is 
that carried on by specially organized agencies having for their pur- 
pose the prosecution of studies of this character. These agencies are 
for the most part privately organized and financed services, but in- 
clude a few that have been created by various governments and are 
supported from public funds. A list of 56 such agencies now in 
operation may be found in the pamphlet Twenty Years of Municipal 
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Research issued by the Governmental Research Conference in 1928! 

The work of these agencies naturally varies greatly in value ac- 
cording to circumstances, and particularly the funds available for 
their support. The greater number of them do but little in the way 
of research in the sense of seeking to determine general principles or 
to make known in any comprehensive way the manner in which gov- 
ernmental agencies should be organized or the procedure and prac- 
tice that should be followed by them in performing their work. For 
the most part, their energies are devoted to criticising and advising 
regarding the solution of specific problems of government arising in 
connection with the operations of the governments with which their 
activities have to do, and to issuing leaflets and small pamphlets having 
for their purpose the education of the public and the stimulation of 
its interest in the practical conduct of governmental affairs. While 
undoubtedly of value in promoting good government, this work can- 
not be said, therefore, to contribute materially to the advancement of 
the science of public administration, strictly considered. 

Certain of these organizations, however, in addition to considering 
eonerete problems having to do with particular governments, seek 
to make scientific inquiries in the field of public administration that 
are of general applicability, to determine those fundamental principles 
which it is believed should find expression in any properly organized 
and conducted administrative system, and to give publicity to the 
results of such studies in the form of published reports. Of these, 
much the most important are the Institute for Government Research, 
at Washington, D. C., and the National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, conducted in connection with the Bureau of Municipal Research 
of New York City. The first named of these has issued to date over 
eighty volumes, and adds to these at the rate of five or ten volumes 


‘a year. These volumes appear in three series entitled ‘‘Principles of 


Administration,’’ ‘‘Studies in Administration,’’ and ‘‘Service Mono- 
graphs of the United States Government.’’ Those appearing in the 
first of these series are probably of the greatest interest from the 
standpoint of research, strictly viewed, and embrace the following: 


1. Principles of Public Administration, by W. F. Willoughby, 1927. 
For a further account of the history and work of these agencies see also 


Organized Efforts for the Improvement of Methods of Administration, by Gustavus 
A. Weber, Studies in Administration, Institute for Government Research, 1919. 
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2. Principles of Judicial Administration, by W. F. Willoughby, 
1929. 

3. Principles of Government Accounting and Reporting, by Francis 
Oakey, 1921. 


4. Principles of Government Purchasing, by Arthur G. Thomas, 
1919. 


5. Principles of Public Personnel Administration, by Arthur W. 
Proctor, 1921. 


6. Principles Governing the Retirement of Public Employees, by 
Lewis Meriam, 1918. 


The National Institute of Public Administration has to date issued 
the following three volumes :? 

1. A Bibliography of Public Administration, by Sarah Greer, 1926. 

2. The Custody of State Funds, by Martin L. Faust, 1925. 


3. The Post-War Expansion of State Expenditures, by Clarence 
Heer, 1926. 


If exception be made of the leaflets and pamphlets above alluded to, 
the remaining governmental research agencies do not issue formal re- 
ports giving the results of their studies. A few, however, among which 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, the Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research of Philadelphia, the Municipal Research Bureau of 
Cleveland, and the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau may be spe- 
cially mentioned, issue from time to time reports in pamphlet or mimeo- 
graphed form. The subjects considered, however, in all cases relate 
to matters affecting the special governments with which they are 
concerned. The Bureau of Municipal Research of New York City, 
in the earlier years of its history, issued reports in printed form, and 
the results of its surveys of the governmental systems of cities and 
states have also been published to a considerable extent by the govern- 
ments thus examined into. 

The governmental research agencies have effected a general organi- 
zation under the name of Governmental Research Association which 
holds annual meetings at which papers are read and topics of com- 
mon interest are discussed. A report of the annual meetings is is- 
sued in mimeographed form. The Association, however, is not itself 


*This organization apparently has pursued the policy of having the results 
of the studies of members of its staff published to a considerable extent by com- 
mercial publishers. The three works listed, therefore, do not by any means con- 
stitute its total published product. 
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a research agency, since no studies are made under its direct auspices, 
Nor do its mimeographed reports represent any substantial contri- 
bution to the cause of research in public administration. 


Official Committees and Commissions on Economy and Efficiency, 
From the standpoint of research, in the sense of intensive studies on a 
comprehensive scale of problems of public administration, the work of 
the commissions and committees that have been set up by the various 
states for the study of their governmental systems is of importance 
scarcely second to that of the permanent research agencies that have 
just been described.* 

A feature of special interest, from the standpoint of the present 
study, is thati these commissions and committees have in not a few 
eases made use, in the prosecution of their studies and the prepara- 
tion of their reports, of members of the faculties of political science 
of the universities and others who have specialized in the study of 
the problems of public administration. The reports are thus of great 
value, not merely from the descriptive side as relating to particular 
governments, but from that of the science of public administration 
in its general aspect. Among such reports, mention may be made of 
those of the Illinois Efficiency Commission, the Kentucky Efficiency 
Commission, the New York Special Joint Committee on Taxation 
and Retrenchment, the Virginia Commission on Simplification and 
Economy of State and Local Government, and the President’s Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency of the Federal Government. In 
many respects, the greatest contribution to research in public adminis- 
tration on the part of students of public administration has been made 
in this way; and in this direction probably lies the greatest oppor- 
tunity for such students to prosecute research in this field. 


Permanent Governmental Agencies. As has been indicated, a 
few governments have created permanent agencies having for their 
primary, if not sole, function the study of their problems of administra- 
tion. This by no means, however, represents all that governments are 
doing in this way. A dominant feature of the modern movement for 
the adoption by the states of a scientific budget system and the re- 
organization of the administrative services into departments after the 

*A substantially complete list of such inquiries may be found in the Biblio- 


graphic Note contained in the present writer’s Principles of Public Administration, 
Institute for Government Research, 1927. 
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model of the federal plan of administrative organization has been 
the creation of special services or departments acting as agencies of 
general administrative direction and control. In most cases, these 
agencies have been given the specific function of investigating ad- 
ministrative organization and procedure, and of formulating and some- 
times installing new systems. A considerable amount of research is 
consequently being constantly done by these agencies. The results 
of these researches are to a certain extent to be found in the annual 
reports of the agencies. Only to a comparatively slight extent, how- 
ever, have these results been made public through the issue of special 
reports. 

A certain amount of research in matters of public administration is, 
of course, done by other governmental agencies, such as municipal 
reference libraries, legislative reference and bill drafting services, and 
the ordinary administrative services. 


Official Commissions and Committees on the Classification of 
Public Personnel. In few branches of public administration has as 
effective and intensive research been done in recent years as in that 
having to do with the organization and administration of the person- 
nel systems of governments. Study in this field has definitely estab- 
lished the principle that no governmental personnel system can be 
satisfactory that does not rest upon the foundation of a scientific 
classification of all positions to be filled and of the compensation that 
should be attached to such positions. In recognition of this, the na- 
tional government and certain of the states and cities have created 
commissions or committees to work out for them such classifications of 
their positions and compensation rates. A list of the more important 
reports of such state commissions and committees follows: 

United States. Report of the Congressional Joint Commission on 
Reclassification of Salaries, 1920. 

United States. Report of Wage and Personnel Survey, Field Sur- 
vey Division, Personnel Classification Board, 1929. 

Illinois. Classification of the Illinois Civil Service, Springfield, 1918. 

Maryland. The Merit System. A Monograph by Oliver C. Short, 
State Employment Commissioner of Maryland, 1928. 

Massachusetts. Report of the Special Committee of the Executive 
Council on the Standardization of Salaries in the State Services, 1918. 

New Jersey. Report on Reclassifications and Salary Standardization 
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ereation of ‘a special commission or committee to investigate its system 
for enforcing the criminal law, and, in some enses, for administering 
civil justice ‘as ‘well’ The reports of these commissions and committees 
are in many cases exceedingly able docnments and of fundamental im- 
portance to al! those seeking to do work in this branch of public ad- 
ministration In not a few eases they give the reenits of intensive 
surveys of existing conditions 


Private Judicial Administration Inquiries Just as the researches 
of the officia! economy and efficiency commissions working in the field 
of the organization and methods of procedure of the administrative 
branch have been supplemented bv privately organized and eondneted 
governmenta) research ‘agencies, so the work of the official judicial 
administration commissions and eommittees has heen supported by in 
quiries undertaken bv nrivatel. organized serviees® In some eases 
the work done by these organizations consists of the proseeution of 
a single comprehensive survey. This is notably true in the ease of the 
report of the Cleveland Foundation on Criminal Justice in Cleveland, 
the report of the Missouri Association for Criminal] Justice entitled 
The Missouri: Crime Survey, and the report of the Illinois Commission 
for Crimina! Justice entitled The Iliinois Crime Survey. The impor- 
tanee of these two reports as representing research work of an exeep- 
tionally thorough character can hardiyv be exaggerated. In both cases 
the services of experts im the field of judicial administration were 
utilized in formuiatimg, conducting, and presenting in published form 
the results of the investigation. In other cases, examples of which are 
the Cleveland Association for Orimina) Justice and the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Commussion, the work done is of continuing character 
and the results are given publicity in the form of periodical! bulletins 
and specia) pamphiets. Mention, finally, should be made of the Ameri. 
can Law Institute, organized in 192% and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the hastitute of Law ereated in 1929 by the Johns 
Hopkins University, whiel 
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of the Personnel Service in the New Jersey State Government, 1917. 

North Carolina. First Report of the Salary and Wage Commission 
Regarding Standard Wages, Salaries, and Conditions of Employment 
Recommended for Positions in the Non-Institutional Departments and 
Agencies of the State with Headquarters at Raleigh, 1925. 

Ohio. Standard Specifications for Positions in the Classified Service 
of the State of Ohio, 1917. 

Virginia. Report on the State Personnel Situation in Virginia to 
the General Assembly by Governor E. Lee Trinkle, 1926. 

Most of these reports represent research of the highest order. In 
many cases they have been prepared with the assistance of spe- 
cialists in this field. In this connection, it should also be mentioned 
that certain of the stronger civil service commissions have made im- 
portant studies in this field and in other phases of personnel adminis- 
tration. Especially is this true of the Civil Service Commission of 
the National Government, which has for several years had upon its 
staff a specialist with the sole duty of making such studies. 


Bureau of Public Personnel Administration. From the standpoint 
of research under private auspices, much the most important work 
now being done in the field of public personnel administration is 
that conducted by the Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion located at Chicago, Ill. This Bureau was created in 1922 as 
a subordinate agency of the Institute for Government Research, but 
in 1926 became an independent agency. It is supported by private 
funds and works in close codperation with the National Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissions. Since its establishment, it has been under 
the direction of Mr. Fred Telford, who for years has been one of the 
leading experts in this field. Its publications consist of a monthly 
periodical entitled Public Personnel Studies and a series of ‘‘Techni- 
cal Bulletins,’’ the first number of which appeared in November, 1928. 
Many of the contributions contained in these publications are the re- 
sult of original research, and all are of a high degree of excellence. 


Official Judicial Administration Inquiries. At the outset, the 
modern movement for the study of problems of public administration 
concerned itself almost wholly with the administrative branch of gov- 
ernments. The most important development of this movement in re- 
cent years has been the extension of research into the field of the ad- 
ministration of judicial affairs. State after state has provided for the 
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ereation of a special commission or committee to investigate its system 
for enforcing the criminal law, and, in some cases, for administering 
civil justice as well. The reports of these commissions and committees 
are in many cases exceedingly able documents and of fundamental im- 
portance to all those seeking to do work in this branch of public ad- 


ministration. In not a few cases they give the results of intensive 
surveys of existing conditions. 


Private Judicial Administration Inquiries. Just as the researches 
of the official economy and efficiency commissions working in the field 
of the organization and methods of procedure of the administrative 
branch have been supplemented by privately organized and conducted 
governmental research agencies, so the work of the official judicial 
administration commissions and committees has been supported by in- 
quiries undertaken by privately organized services.’ In some cases 
the work done by these organizations consists of the prosecution of 
a single comprehensive survey. This is notably true in the case of the 
report of the Cleveland Foundation on Criminal Justice in Cleveland, 
the report of the Missouri Association for Criminal Justice entitled 
The Missouri Crime Survey, and the report of the Illinois Commission 
for Criminal Justice entitled The Illinois Crime Survey. The impor- 
tance of these two reports as representing research work of an excep- 
tionally thorough character can hardly be exaggerated. In both cases 
the services of experts in the field of judicial administration were 
utilized in formulating, conducting, and presenting in published form 
the results of the investigation. In other cases, examples of which are 
the Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice and the Baltimore 
Criminal Justice Commission, the work done is of continuing character, 
and the results are given publicity in the form of periodical bulletins 
and special pamphlets. Mention, finally, should be made of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, organized in 1923 and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, and the Institute of Law created in 1929 by the Johns 
Hopkins University, which bid fair to be of great importance, the 
former in the field of the restatement of the substantive law and the 


*A list of the reports of the commissions and committees of this character 
that have been set up in recent years may be found in the present writer’s Prin- 
ciples of Judicial Administration, Institute for Government Research, 1929. 

*A list of the more important organizations and inquiries of this character 
will be found in Principles of Judicial Administration, previously cited. 
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latter in the field of judicial organization and procedure and the critical 
study of the substantive law. 

Though not organizations for research, strictly speaking, mention in 
this connection should be made of the valuable contributions to the 
literature of judicial administration to be found in such periodicals as 
the Journal of the American Judicature Society, the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, the American 
Bar Association Journal, the various law reviews, and the Proceedings 
of the American Bar Association and the bar associations of the states 
and more important cities. 


Judicial Councils. The work done by official and private agen. 
cies for research in the field of judicial administration demonstrated the 
need for permanent official agencies that should make a continuous 
study of this branch of public administration. To meet this need nine- 
teen states and the federal government have made provision for such an 
agency to which the title has uniformly been given of ‘‘ judicial coun- 
cil.’’ A list of the states creating such a body, with the dates on which 
action was taken, follows: Ohio, 1922; Oregon, 1923; Massashusetts, 
1924; North Carolina, 1925; Washington, 1925; California, 1926; 
North Dakota, 1927; Connecticut, 1927; Rhode Island, 1927; Kansas, 
1927; Virginia, 1928; Texas, 1928; Kentucky, 1928; Pennsylvania, 
1928 ;* Michigan, 1929; Idaho, 1929; Illinois, 1929;7 Wisconsin, 1929; 
Iowa, 1929. The Federal Government’s agency was established in 
1922. 

In the movement for the creation of these councils a difference of 
opinion arose as to whether they should have certain affirmative powers, 
such as those of prescribing rules of procedure to govern the courts in 
their operations and of transferring judges from one district to another 
according to pressure of work to be done, or should have their functions 
restricted to investigation and recommendation of changes in organi- 
zation and procedure. The latter opinion has almost uniformly pre- 
vailed. The general function of these bodies has thus been restricted 
to that of investigation and recommendation. In all cases they are 
given power to require court officers and other officials concerned with 


*The Pennsylvania council is a voluntary organization, created by Chief Jus- 
tice von Moschzisker. 

™ The Illinois council was created and is financed by the Cook County Board. 

* The Iowa council was created by the self-governing bar of that state, 
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the administration of justice to supply information. In all cases, also, 
they are required to submit an annual or biennial report giving the 
results of their inquiries and recommendations. To an increasing ex- 
tent, therefore, these reports will be valuable sources of information 
regarding the operations of the judicial branches of the state govern- 
ments and the problems presented by such branches. 


National Municipal League. It is not practical in the present 
survey to attempt any comprehensive statement of the research work 
of the large number of organizations that have been formed for the 
study of the special problems presented in the administration of the 
affairs of municipalities and other political subdivisions of the states. 
Mention should, however, be made of the work of the most important 
of these, the National Municipal League, since that organization has 
done, and is doing, or at least has promoted, research work in the field 
of both state and municipal administration. Its organ, the National 
Municipal Review, is the nearest approach that the country now has to 
a general journal of public administration. The supplements of this 
Review, of which 28 have appeared to date, give in many cases the 
results of special studies of particular administrative problems. In 
1926 the League inaugurated the publication of a series of special 
pamphlets, all of which have to do with matters of public administra- 
tion, and a number of which are of exceptional value. 
In some respects the most important work of this organization, from 
the standpoint of research, has been the drafting, through the aid of 
special committees, of model constitutions, laws, and charters. To 
date, the model documents of this character that have been formulated 
and published are: 
1. A Model City Charter, 1898; revised 1923. 
2. A Model State Constitution, 1923. 
3. A Model Registration System, Supplement National Municipal 
Review, January, 1927. 

4. A Model Bond Law, Supplement National Municipal Review, 
February, 1927. 

5. A Model Municipal Budget Law, Supplement National Munici- 
pal Review, July, 1928. 

The League has also published, or had published under its auspices, 
various other technical pamphlets and monographs dealing with 
matters of public administration. The League is thus one of the im- 
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portant agencies for promoting research in public administration, 


though it may not itself directly engage in research work on an ex- 
tended seale. 


Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tions, etc. Many, if not most, of such organizations as chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, taxpayers’ associations, and the like con- 
cern themselves to a greater or less extent with the manner in which 
the governments of their communities are organized and conduct their 
business. In some cases these bodies maintain research services with 
a permanent staff. In other cases they seek, and make use of, the 
services of private governmental research agencies in considering prob- 
lems coming before them, and in taking immediate charge of inquiries 
which they desire to have made. 

The most striking examples of research work in public administra- 
tion done under the auspices of bodies of this character are furnished 
by the surveys of the government and administration of five Cali- 
fornia counties, Kern, Sonoma, Santa Barbara, Solano, and San Diego, 
and three California cities, Santa Paula, San Diego, and Pasadena, by 
the California Taxpayers’ Association since 1927, and the survey of 
the counties of San Mateo and San Francisco of that state by the 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Research for the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. In this connection, mention should be made of 
the survey of social agencies of Alameda county, California, made by 
the Board of Public Welfare of that state in 1917. These surveys are 
models of completeness and skill in the organization and presentation 
of material. Another important example of the work of bodies of this 
character is the analysis of the receipts and expenditures of the state 
of Missouri by the Associated Industries of Missouri. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States makes free use of representatives of 
governmental research agencies on its various committees, but itself 
does no work of original research. Through the printing and dis- 
tribution of pamphlets, it nevertheless renders a valuable service in 
giving publicity to the results of work done elsewhere. 


Other Private Organizations. There are a large number of or- 
ganizations which concern themselves with matters falling within par- 
ticular fields of governmental activities, such as public health, public 
education, public works, penal administration, and the like. While 
these organizations are interested primarily in the social or technical 
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aspects of the matters falling within their respective jurisdictions, they 
nevertheless are compelled to give consideration to the problems of 
administration as they present themselves to the government services 
having these matters in charge. In some cases they make, or have made 
under their auspices, investigations or surveys of the organization and 
methods of operation of such services. In all cases these organizations 
serve the purpose of promoting research, and their proceedings and 
other publications often contain material of value bearing upon prob- 
lems of administration. It has been impracticable in the present sur- 
vey to do more than call attention to the existence of these organiza- 


tions and to characterize in a general way their relation to the prob- 
lem of research in public administration. 


University Departments of Political Science. It is unnecessary 
to state that a certain amount of research work in publie administra- 
tion is done by members of the faculties and advanced students of the 
departments of political science of our universities. The results of 
these studies are given publicity in privately published volumes, in 
doctor’s dissertations (in so far as they are published), the more im- 
portant of which appear in the series published by the universities, and 
in contributions to the political science journals. In some respects the 
most important work by the faculty members in this way is that done 


by them while serving on the technical staffs of official commissions of 
inquiry. 


Summary and General Observations. In the preceding pages an 
effort has been made to enumerate and describe the auspices under 
which research in public administration has been and is now being 
prosecuted, rather than to list particular research projects that have 
been accomplished. From this survey certain facts stand out. 

The first of these is that, judging from past experience, one must 
look primarily to organized agencies for the prosecution, on any ex- 
tensive scale, of research in the field of public administration. 

These agencies fall into the two general classes of: (1) public and 
(2) private. Each of these two classes, in turn, may be again classified 
into: (1) agencies organized on a permanent basis; and (2) agencies 
created as temporary means of carrying on a particular inquiry. 

It is unnecessary to compare the relative advantages of these several 
types of organization, since there is need for all four. While all of 
the more important governments should have permanent agencies 
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whose duty it is to study their problems of administration and to de- 
vise or suggest means by which their organization and methods of 
operation may be perfected, there will always be need for similar pri- 
vate agencies, which can view the problems more objectively, bring to 
bear upon them an experience derived from the study of conditions 
and methods in other jurisdictions, and formulate recommendations 
having general, as opposed to special, application. There will also be 
need for the organization from time to time of special commissions of 
inquiry, whether organized under public or under private auspices. 
Such special inquiries have the advantage of bringing into the work 
members of the legislature, outside students of political science, and 
specialists, whose codperation and interest it is extremely valuable to 
have. 

A second fact resulting from the foregoing is that the existence of 
these permanent agencies, and the creation from time to time of special 
research commissions, gives rise to the need of persons trained in 
political science generally and, as far as possible, having some special 
knowledge of the practical problems of government from the adminis- 
trative side. Particularly is it desirable that such persons should have 
at least an elementary knowledge of public accounting and financial 
administration. This need is a matter of importance to the universities, 
since on the one hand it furnishes a possible field of employment for 
students who have completed their courses in political science, and on 
the other emphasizes the need for greater attention on the part of de- 
partments of political science for instruction in government from the 
standpoint of its practical administration and problems of organization 
and procedure. Greater efforts might also be made by these depart- 
ments to place their graduates in this line of work. 

Thirdly, while there will always be opportunities for students to 
prosecute work of individual research in the field of public administra- 
tion, it will be desirable, in most cases, that such students should seek 
to earry on their inquiries with the advice, if not the direct codperation, 
of one of the organized agencies for research in administration. The 
Institute for Government Research has frequently rendered assistance 
of this kind, and is desirious of doing so in the future in all proper 
cases. 

Fourth, in line with the foregoing, it is suggested that in all cases 
where a special grant of funds is made to an individual to promote a 
work of research in the field of administration, by an endowment or 
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organization such as the Social Science Research Council, the grantee 
be required to carry on his work under the general administrative 
direction of some one of the permanent government agencies that have 
been enumerated above. This will ensure that the work will be prose- 
euted under favorable auspices, and will give the granting body greater 
assurance that its subvention will be employed effectively. 

Finally, the existence of the permanent private agencies for research 
in public administration offers a partial solution of the problem of 
securing the publication of the results of research work in this field 
which, while of value, are not of a character to appeal to the commercial 
publisher. During the past year the Institute for Government Re- 
search has undertaken the publication of two such studies. In all such 
eases, the critical editorial revision to which the manuscripts are sub- 
jected and, in some cases, the consequent reorganization and supple- 
menting of the material contained, cannot but result in adding materi- 
ally to the value of the studies. 
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APPENDIX IV 
RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


PITMAN B. POTTER 


University of Wisconsin 


As used in this report, the term ‘‘research’’ is employed to refer to 
efforts on the part of human beings to discover information concerning 
the universe in which they live. This universe includes non-human 
elements such as geography and climate, and also these human beings 
themselves, together with their relations to one another and to the 
earth on which they live. No attempt is made to distinguish sharply 
between the attainment of knowledge not yet formulated by others 
and the reorganization of already formulated knowledge, although the 
former is, of course, the more important. Similarly, the phrase ‘‘inter- 
national relations’’ is intended to refer not only to international law 
and international organization but also to all phases of international 
social and political relations; the more specific subdivisions of the 
general field, when intended, will be cited by name. 

The scope of this report is not intended to include the teaching of 
international relations, nor even particularly the training of research 
workers. These problems are considered and discussed and decisions 
are taken upon them, from time to time, by the (national) Conference 
of Teachers of International Law (and related subjects). The Con- 
ference met in Washington in 1914, again in 1925, and again in 1928, 
and its Proceedings have been published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

Attention is concentrated in this report upon the organizations spon- 
soring research, although in a sense the key to the problem of research 
lies in the question of personnel, and attention is given in due course 
to the question of fellowships or subsidies to individuals to enable them 
to engage in research, of which there are a large number at the present 
time. 

The field covered by the report was intended originally to include 
research in international relations outside of the United States. The 
author of this section began to collect material from certain institutions 
in Europe, Asia, and elsewhere, conducting or sponsoring research in 
international relations, and now has on hand materials from the 
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Institut Universitaire des Hautes Btudes Internationales in Geneva, the 
Institut Intermédtaire International at The Hague, the American 
Library in Paris, and the International Chamber of Commerce, with 
further materials on the way from the Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin, 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and similar institutions. Such 
a survey deserves to be made. Neither the foreign graduate student 
nor the American graduate student nor anyone else, teacher, practicing 
lawyer, business man, or layman, interested in international affairs, 
now has any reliable guide by which to know what research activities 
are carried on in this country or elsewhere in that field of interest. 
At the meeting of the Committee on Policy held in Chicago at Christ- 
mas, 1928, however, it was decided that the present report should be 
confined to the United States, inasmuch as the report was intended to 
point the way to further activities on the part of the American Political 
Science Association, operating in this country. With this decision the 
writer is in entire agreement; indeed, he himself asked to have that 
decision made. Nevertheless, the need for a survey world-wide in scope 
should be pointed out. Methods might be discovered in use in foreign 
institutions which it would be desirable to put into use in this country, 
and gaps might be found in the existing research activities in this field 
which could be filled by the American Political Science Association. 
But perhaps such a survey should be made by some such body as the 
International Institute of Intellectual Codperation (League of Na- 
tions), the Institute of International Education, or some organization 
devoted less to strictly American activities than is the American 
Political Science Association. 

Finally, it should also be said that this report aimed originally to 
list and describe exhaustively the research facilities and activities ac- 
tually discovered, and thereby to provide a guide for the potential re- 
search worker in international relations. It was later learned that 
the Advisory Committee on International Relations of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, now under the chairmanship of Professor 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, had been authorized and instructed to conduct 
or supervise an exploratory survey of research possibilities in the field 
of international relations, the sum of $8,000 having been appropriated 
for the purpose. The present writer talked with one or more members 
of that committee and corresponded with the chairman thereof. The 
relation between the present report and the report to be made by that 
committee will be discussed more fully later, but it was decided to re- 
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strict this report to an introductory survey and to a discussion of what 
should next be done by the Political Science Association or its Policy 
Committee or the writer, either singly or in possible collaboration with 
Professor Chamberlain’s committee. 


I, RESEARCH UNDER ORGANIZATIONS OTHER THAN THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Research in international relations is carried on in the United States 
by or under the auspices of several different types of organizations, 
which may be classified as follows: (1) private business organizations, 
(2) private propagandist organizations, (3) private educational 
organizations, (4) public educational institutions, and (5) government 
departments. A few words of explanation may profitably be given 
concerning each group, together with some discussion of its actual re- 
search activity in international relations and its value.’ 

Private Business Organizations. The chief types of private busi- 
ness organizations sponsoring research in international relations are 
individual banks or commercial or industrial units, such as the National 
City Bank of New York, Marshall Field and Company, and the Inter. 
national Harvester Company, respectively. But in this class should 
also be placed associations of industrial, commercial, and financial con- 
cerns, such as the National Industrial Conference Board, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the American Bankers’ Association, 
the aims and methods of these organizations being largely identical 
with those of the unit concern. Perhaps there should be added here 
the commercial publishing house, such as Harpers or the Century Com- 
pany, publishing both books and magazines, in view of its indirect 
relation to research activities on the part of individual writers; if so, 
it resembles the unit business house, of course, rather than the associa- 
tion of houses. 

It would be impossible to list here all individual concerns or associa- 
tions of concerns undertaking or encouraging research in international 
relations for pecuniary profit. It is in the making of such an exhaustive 
survey, and the carrying out of similar investigations, that the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Social Science Research Council, with the 


* Reference may be made here to the comprehensive survey of Research in the 
Humanistic and Social Sciences made in 1926-27 for the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Professor Ogg, frequently consulted in the preparation of 
the present report. 
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larger appropriation at its disposal, may well serve as the writer could 
not, and this in spite of the fact that there are not as many business 
concerns or organizations sponsoring research in international rela- 
tions as in national economic and social problems. 

It is clear from material at hand that the research activities of these 
business houses and organizations fall predominantly within the field 
of international economic life. They touch very rarely upon problems 
of international law, not much more frequently upon problems of inter- 
national organization, and not very fully upon problems of inter- 
national political relations. Only indirectly do they touch upon the 
central political problem of war and peace. It is upon problems of 
international travel and trade, economic geography and the exploita- 
tion of raw materials, and upon the problems of international finance, 
that they concentrate their chief attention. 

For obvious reasons, the research work of private business does not 
extend very far into the history or sociology or anthropology of inter- 
national relations. The psychological aspects of the field are touched 
upon at times, but in the main the investigations and reports treat of 
strictly existing conditions, and of the more superficial aspects of these 
conditions.?, No intelligent observer of international relations would 
deprecate the bestowal of ample attention upon problems of inter- 
national economic relations, but the fact remains that the research ac- 
tivities of the group of concerns here under discussion neglect the 
urgent problems of legal and political science which just now are so 
numerous in the field of international relations. 

The methods employed in the research work done under the auspices 
of private business are, to judge by the specimens at hand, both higher 
in quality in some respects and lower in others than research work 
carried on by other agencies. There is a more intent, objective or 
realistic, and critical attitude evident on the part of the business in- 
vestigators than in reports made by persons whose conclusions are not 
likely to be put to the test of being acted upon and put into competi- 
tive practice with the object of earning pecuniary profits. There is 
less room for bias in favor of opinions held by the investigator or the 
organization itself where this test is in the background of the study. 
The contrast in this respect between the research work of the business 


*A recent study of the International Labor Organization carried out for the 


National Industrial Conference Board constitutes an exception to this general 
situation. 
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house and that of the propagandist agency is very striking indeed, 
except in a few business studies of more general social problems, where 
a capitalist or nationalist bias at times makes its appearance. On the 
other hand, less general alertness and curiosity are shown in exploring 
and interpreting the data, less detachment, less generosity of spirit, less 
humanism is evident in the research carried on by business concerns 
than in that conducted by other groups. 

If we examine the research work carried on by private business with 
reference to the methods employed, it seems to be more competently 
done. Whether because of the nature of the subject matter (economic 
problems), or because of the objective (pecuniary profit), or because 
of the training and personal temperament of the individuals carrying 
on the research, there seems to be greater effort at exact measurement 
in reports of research fostered by business concerns. It is here that 
application of quantitative measurement methods to social problems 
has gone farthest. There is less reliance upon incomplete data, less 
speculative interpretation, and more careful method all along the line. 
Much merely descriptive work is done, much relatively simple statistical 
work, but many vigorously analytical studies are made, based upon 
both documentary materials and field investigations of extensive and 
searching character. 

The results of many of the investigations carried on by private busi- 
ness are not made available to society or to students of social science. 
Indeed, many are not formally written up at all. Nevertheless, quite a 
large number of research reports are issued by private business con- 
cerns, either for public information or for clients, and may be secured 
and utilized by students in general. The writer has found such concerns 
very generous in responding to requests for such material, and at times 
the impression is given that private business is carrying on research 
not merely for its own pecuniary profit but out of devotion also to 
the general public welfare. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that in most cases the research work 
of private business is not hampered by lack of materials, equipment, or 
financial support. Facilities are available which the research worker 
in many academic institutions would regard as nothing less than Ely- 
sian. But the writer has himself detected, or has felt that he detected, 
a tendency on the part of research workers in business concerns to 
slight certain types of material and certain types of procedure, Per- 
haps again the nature of the subject-matter and the backgrounds of 
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many of these investigators are responsible, but they seem inclined to 
exaggerate the value of statistical material and to neglect the impor- 
tance of psychological observations in their studies, which become 
mechanical and unrealistic precisely by striving too hard for ob- 
jectivity. 

The research work of private business is carried on usually by em- 
ployees of the concern or association sponsoring the research, although 
at times outside aid is secured. The personnel, in either case, is of 
course drawn largely from the ranks of college and university gradu- 
ates. At times the work is in the hands of persons who have had little 
or no training in methodology and is performed in a rather irregular, 
though perhaps effective, manner. In most cases it is in the hands of 
persons with academic training, but this training may not have in- 
eluded any specific training in methods of research. In all cases it is 
apparently familiarity with the subject-matter of the studies to be 
made (e.g., international trade) rather than training in method (e.g., 
statistics) which qualifies the worker. In some cases the worker trained 
in method seems to display less skill at research on a particular sub- 
ject than the person with only general intelligence and training, per- 
haps indeed because of over-emphasis on method. 

The commercial publishing house cannot be entirely disregarded in 
any study of research activities, because of its indirect influential re- 
lation thereto. Either expressly or by implication, it encourages stu- 
dents of international relations to engage in research in this field and 
report their findings. It cannot be said to exclude any particular type 
of international subject-matter from consideration for publication, 
unless it be international law and the historical aspects of the subject. 
International politics, international organization, war and peace, inter- 
national economics, geography and travel, and all the social and 
psychological aspects of international relations are covered in current 
book and periodical literature. 

But the critical problem arising here for this report lies deeper. To 
what extent does the commercial publisher want real research or a re- 
port thereof? The answer is a complicated one: he wants marketable 
literature, and literature may be marketable for any one or more of 
two or three reasons. If the substance of a manuscript is sufficiently 
sound and important, it may be marketable as a book or article, even if 
poorly written. If it be written so as to make good reading, it may 
be marketable, even though unimportant or even unsound—even though 
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not entitled to be considered, and not claiming to be, research or a re- 
port thereon in any sense of the word. If it be written by a reputed 
‘*authority,’’ it may be marketable though it be unsound, unimportant, 
and illiterate. All of these considerations have some bearing on the 
attitude of the commercial publisher toward research. Reports of in- 
vestigations, however valuable, which are poorly written stand little 
chance of publication. Reports stated in technical language, with much 
attention to exact measurement, or treated statistically, fall in the same 
elass, as do also compilations of primary materials. But this problem 
is too familiar to need elaboration here, and besides is treated in Pro- 
fessor Fairlie’s report.’ It is perhaps enough here to call attention to 
the place of the commercial publisher in indirectly encouraging re- 
search and reports thereon in the field of international relations. The 
results of such publication are, of course, available to all, and indeed 
this is precisely the method of bringing reports of research in inter- 
national relations to the attention of a maximum number of students 
and readers. 

The publisher ordinarily (though not invariably) leaves it to the 
prospective author to choose not only subject-matter but also materials, 
and to secure equipment and assistance in making the research and 
preparing the report. The financial returns to the investigator-writer 
may be great or they may be small. The field is open to all comers— 
which means that there is great unevenness in the qualifications for 
research and reporting among the authors of publications of commercial 
houses, and a corresponding unevenness among the results published. 


Private Propagandist Organizations. Private organizations cre- 
ated and maintained with the avowed object of carrying on propa- 
ganda have multiplied rapidly in recent years. Propaganda consists 
in bringing to the attention of one or more persons statements of 
alleged facts, including their utility or disadvantage to human beings, 
as individuals or in groups, with the object of creating in the minds of 
those persons a certain opinion or state of feeling. In the field of 
international relations the peace societies—the World Peace Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and so on—are 
most characteristic, although there are on the other side of the central 
question such units as the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, the Navy League, and others. More specific in outlook are, 


* Appendix VI, p. 80. 
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on one side, the League of Nations Association, and, on the other, the 
Association for Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

By definition, a propagandist organization can, as such, have no use 
for true research. It is not interested in discovering true information 
or sound interpretation. It is interested in presenting statements and 
arguments, true or false, calculated to produce a certain psychological 
effect on the object of its attention. The implication regarding re- 
search is clear and should never be forgotten; whatever qualifications 
of this main proposition are adopted later, it seems obvious and impor- 
tant that research carried on by a propagandist organization might well 
be scrutinized at all times with a certain healthy suspicion. 

At the same time, two qualifications must be adopted for what they 
are worth. When propogandist organizations aim at what their sup- 
porters regard as the public welfare, national or international, rather 
than at competitive advantages for themselves, there appears a tend- 
ency for the organization to sponsor research upon general problems 
of public welfare sometimes only remotely connected with the principal 
aim of the organization. In other words, the organization—the Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language Association, for example—becomes truly 
educational rather than strictly propagandist; many propagandist 
organizations experience this development. And where the aim of the 
organization is believed by its supporters to coincide with the actual 
direction of social evolution, as is commonly the case with propa- 
gandists, they may feel that their very best propaganda material is the 
truth about things as they are. There is probably little conscious dis- 
tortion of facts by propagandist organizations, there is not a great deal 
of unconscous distortion, and the research activities of certain propa- 
gandist organizations are fairly free from bias. But the situation as a 
whole is very ambiguous, as above outlined. 

The propagandist organizations range over the whole field of inter- 
national relations, legal and political, economic and social, psycho- 
logical and cultural. They negect not even probems of international 
history and geography. And if there is some concentration of atten- 
tion today on the political problems, particularly upon the problem of 
war and peace, this preoccupation may not be expected to last after 
that problem is put forward a little further toward solution. 

The methods of research employed in propagandist offices vary 
widely, to the personal knowledge of the writer. In certain organiza- 
tions and offices there is carried on work which is just as scholarly and 
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scientific as could be demanded. In other offices the assembling of 
materials does not in any sense deserve the name of ‘‘research,’’ but 
consists in the fabrication of accounts of alleged facts and the con- 
eoction of arguments out of the imaginations of the propagandists. In 
certain organizations, statistical and documentary materials are ex- 
ploited to the full; in others, no such materials are known. And the 
variation among these organizations in objectivity, lack of prejudice, 
and critical attitude toward the investigations carried on, is infinite, 
Even the degree of devotion of the propagandist organization to gener- 
ous human service may vary from the broadest purposes of the peace 
organization to the narrowest outlook of the quasi-pecuniary associa- 
tion masquerading as a socially minded organization rather than a 
business league. 

Needless to say, the results of the research activities, such as they are, 
carried on by propagandist organizations are voluminous and are 
readily available. Students of international relations owe an immense 
debt of gratitude to the World Peace Foundation and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, to name only two such organiza- 
tions, for the results of the many studies made under their auspices. 

On the other hand, the equipment, the financial resources, and the 
personnel of the research staffs of these propagandist organizations are 
not always adequate. Many propaganda bureaus have not the equip- 
ment, in library or documents or even office space, to do good work. 
Many of them have insufficient assured financial support to justify 
thorough or sustained research. And many of them are manned by 
amateurs and dilettanti or by fanatics and reformers who have no 
shadow of the scientific attitude of mind, not to mention scientific train- 
ing. The results are deplorable. All this is true despite the fact that 
some of the organizations are as well equipped and manned as even the 
private business research organization. 


Private Educational Organizations. The private educational or 
ganizations aim at the presentation of facts and interpretations of life 
to the people to whom they minister, not so much in order to produce 
a particular state of thought or feeling as to carry into action the belief 
that the propagation of any and all information concerning, and under- 
standing of, life is to be encouraged. They range in point of aim or 
purpose from organizations closely resembling the propagandist bureau, 
or from the propagandist bureau itself in some of its activities, to the 
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great educational institution such as a nationally or internationally 
attended university. The Institute for International Education, or 
the Foreign Policy Association, might be cited as examples of one type 
of organization here, the Rockefeller Foundation (at least in its educa- 
tional grants) as another, the American Society of International Law 
and the Social Science Research Council as a third, not to mention all 
our colleges and universities of private support, including the law 
schools and other branches of these institutions. As will appear later, 
the pertinent classification of these bodies for purposes of this report 
turns largely upon their internal organization and financial adminis- 
tration. 

Private educational organizations cover, in the research work in 
international relations carried on under their auspices, all branches of 
heed that field, with perhaps some neglect of the historical aspects of inter- 
national affairs outside of our college and university departments of 
history. An increasing amount of attention is devoted to the problems 
of political science involved, and it cannot be said that any practical 

aspect of the subject is entirely neglected by these agencies. 

The methods of research practiced and the attitudes taken by re- 
search workers under the auspices of these organizations vary some- 
what with the different types of organizations here at work. There 
: is some difference between the technique and mood of a hopeful helper 
f working in the Foreign Policy Association and those of the sour cynic 
y conducting a post-graduate seminar in history. But the differences here 
y are not as great as between the classes of organizations already re- 
0 viewed, and the differences among the present groups of organizations 
in structure, procedure, and financial arrangements are greater than 
their differences in personnel, method, or purpose. 

Thus we have, in the general class of organizations where the pro- 
motion of education, or even research itself, is not a merely incidental 
purpose but the primary end in view, four types of units. First, there 
are the philanthropic foundations, which start with the money bestowed 
by a Rockefeller, a Carnegie, or a Sage, and seek the men; second, there 
are the learned societies, which start with the men and have to seek 
the money ; and between the two there are associations of laymen with 
willingness to support research by contributions in the course of the 
work, and finally colleges and universities with floods of students (in- 


cluding graduate students) and a certain assurance of a moderate 
e amount of money at least. 
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In the first group, the research work is sometimes merely financed by 
the foundation (e.g., through fellowships), and done elsewhere, at times 
upon materials, and with equipment, and by personnel selected, and 
even maintained in part, by some organization outside of the founda- 
tion; at other times it is done within an establishment maintained by 
the foundation; and all possible variations upon these two methods of 
procedure are found. 

In the second group named, the society of scholars, a certain unde- 
termined amount of research is carried on by the members of the 
society themselves, although not usually at its instigation. On the 
other hand, very little research is carried on by or under the auspices 
of the society i‘self, because of lack of funds, lack of time on the part 
of its members, lack of organization, and other reasons. The societies 
maintain journals which encourage research and reports thereof as do 
commercial periodicals—albeit withcut much direct financial induce- 
ment. They hold meetings in connection with which efforts are made 
to induce members to report upon research activities carried on by 
them. But the society does not itself do much for research and is not 
organized for that activity. Exceptions may be made, perhaps, for 
the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies as agencies of the learned societies, although both 
have to some extent ceased to act for societies of scholars and converted 
themselves into semi-independent agencies administering foundation 
funds. 

The association of laymen who, though carrying on no research 
themselves, support research establishments, with or without aid from 
foundations, is represented by the Foreign Policy Association, which 
is doing excellent research work today. The National League of 
Women Voters might be included, and the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The subscribers or supporters of these organizations must leave 
to staff workers the conduct, and the quality, of the research. In the 
three cases named the results seem amply to justify the existence of the 
organizations, the Foreign Affairs magazine of the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Information Service of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion being particularly noteworthy. 

With the colleges and universities, including law schools and special 
schools of international studies such as the Georgetown school and 


‘This problem is discussed in Professor Ogg’s report on the Review, Appendix 
XI, p. 187. 
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yarious summer institutes held under the auspices of certain colleges 
and universities such as the Williamstown institute, the writer reaches 
a field wherein he cannot add much to the surveys already made by 
others. The materials laid before, and the discussions in, the Confer- 
ence of Teachers of International Law, already referred to, and the 
section of Professor Ogg’s Research in the Humanistic and Social Sci- 
ences dealing with colleges and universities have been supplemented 
by the result of a study of college and university catalogues made by 
the writer about every two years since 1920, but, even so, no detailed 
statement of the academic research situation can be given here. 

The most striking handicaps upon academic research seem at present 
to be, not any great lack of materials or personnel, or even equipment, 
for.research in international relations, but the lack of time free from 
teaching and administrative duties which can be devoted to research by 
members of college and university faculties, and the corresponding 
devotion of a very great proportion of time by the students of inter- 
national relations to relatively elementary introductory survey work. 
The thousands of students of international relations in the colleges and 
universities and law schools and summer institutes do little research 
work, and the teachers have little time for it. It is for this reason that 
the research activities of the foundations and the in whole or in part 
foundation-supported research activities already reviewed are of so 
much greater importance in range, if not in quality. 


Public Educational Institutions, State universities differ little from 
private colleges and universities in their general aspects, and what 
was just said of the private institutions is true for them too, but true 
perhaps to a still greater extent. The state institution is often quite 
naturally inclined to neglect research for activities apparently con- 
tributing more directly and immediately to the welfare of the state. 
By the same token it is inclined to slight international relations as 
against local problems, and a fortiori research in international rela- 
tions. That certain state university administrations or instructors in 
these institutions themselves are able to maintain interest and activity 
in this field in spite of the views of regents and legislators does not 
alter the fundamental facts of the situation. 

In this group also should be included the public libraries, such as 
municipal and state libraries, and, of course, the Library of Congress. 
These institutions do not, in the main, carry on any considerable 
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amount of research work themselves. The Library of Congress con- 
stitutes an important exception to this statement, as do also a few 
state and municipal legislative reference libraries, though their ae- 
tivities do not very commonly fall in the field of international relations, 
To these may perhaps be added the libraries of departments of the 
Federal Government, although the research activities of these depart- 
ments will be discussed separately. In the main, the public library 
serves merely as does the private library, which it was not even con- 
sidered necessary to mention above, namely, as a storehouse of materials 
for use in research by the student. Even the development of the inter- 
library loan system, so celebrated in the annals of American library 
administration, merely assists research workers outside of the library 
staff. The library staff itself—the staff of even a college or university 
library—not only engages in no research work, in most cases, but at 
times seems to manifest little understanding of or sympathy with the 
needs of research workers. And, of course, many, and indeed most, 
of our smaller public libraries throughout the country are of no value, 
even as storehouses of material, to hypothetical research workers on in- 
ternational relations who may care to use them; neither in material, 
equipment, personnel, nor mental attitude is the small town library 


equipped to do anything resembling true research, or even to assist 
others in such work. 


Public Government Departments. Apart from the Federal depart- 
mental libraries just cited, the municipal and state legislative refer- 
ence libraries themselves are not engaged in research so much for 
general social purposes as for the aid of municipal and state govern- 
ments. Part of the research work of the Library of Congress is carried 
on, as the name of the institution and its origin and history suggest, 
in aid of Congress and the Federal Government in Washington. This 
survey closes, therefore, by taking note of the research activities con- 
ducted on behalf of public government departments, municipal, state, 
and national. A great preponderance of the research conducted in 
municipal and state libraries, or in behalf of municipal and state 
governments, concerns local questions. Hardly any of it gets over 
into the field of international relations; studies of international law 
on boundary or navigation or extradition questions are, indeed, made 
in state libraries, but not very frequently. On the other hand, much 
of the research work performed by the Library of Congress staff re- 
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lates to international affairs, and much of the research work of certain 
of the Federal departments—State, War, Navy, Treasury, Commerce— 
and some of the research work done in all of the Federal departments 
—even Interior—relates to international affairs. 

It is to be noted here that much of the neglect of the legal aspects 
of international relations found elsewhere is made up by the attention 
given to the problems of international law in the national Department 
of State, the Department of Justice, the Treasury, and even the War 
and Navy Departments, not to mention again the state libraries. There 
is, on the other hand, a corresponding neglect of problems of political 
science proper in international relations; perhaps it is too much to 
expect a Department of State which lives in terror of the isolationists 
to establish a bureau of international organization, either for study or 
for administration. 

Economic and financial aspects of international relations are not 
neglected by the departments (Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, Treas- 
ury), and certain social and even cultural aspects of international re- 
lations come in for attention (Labor, Post Office, Justice, Library of 
Congress). But the more remote psychological and anthropological, 
and the historical, aspects of international relations receive almost no 
attention, probably because of their supposed lack of practical im- 
portance. Mention might also be made of the bureau of the Pan- 
American Union in Washington and its research activities, which 
touch upon all of the branches of international relations already named. 

It appears to one who has had some contact with the investigatory 
work of Federal departments in international subjects that the quality 
of the work done is very high, without being entirely free from certain 
defects, There is some lack of time, personnel, funds, and equipment 
for these studies; but the causes of the defects, if any there be, lie 
not here but in the bias which afflicts any study of international re- 
lations made by a national government. There is a note of nationalism 
and officialism which distorts the perspective of the investigator. The 
Navy Department can hardly make an entirely scientific study of the 
problem of naval disarmament ; the Labor Department can hardly make 
an unbiased study of immigration. 


Il. THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The American Political Science Association has done little to pro- 
mote research in international relations. Although -the study of 
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‘*diplomacy’’ was declared to be one of the objects for which it was 
founded, the Association as such has not until recent years done much 
directly to promote serious study of any portion of the field of political 
science, and certainly not of the political science of international re- 
lations. The American Political Science Review has carried excellent 
articles, news summaries, book reviews, and bibliographical data on 
international affairs; papers on topics in the field of international re- 
lations have been read at annual meetings; and individual members of 
the Association are engaged in research in international relations on 
their own responsibility. But not until recently has the Association 
as such attempted to encourage research, in the field of international 
relations or in any other field. The research committee created in 1921, 
moreover, while it devoted some attention to the encouragement of 
political science research in general, to the problem of methodology, 
and to codperation with students in other branches of social science, did 
not do any more for research in international affairs than had been 
done by the Association as such up to that time. The Association en- 
couraged a conference on methods which met in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
but left the participants therein to organize and finance the activity 
themselves. And the Social Science Research Council, already referred 
to, which was organized in 1923 as a result of the activities of the As- 
sociation’s committee on research, and which contains no representa- 
tives of students of international relations, has not particularly 
promoted the study of the problems of either political science as such 
or the political science of international affairs. 

For this situation, in both its aspects, there are ample explanations. 
The bulk of the members of the Association are not scientifically in- 
clined research investigators but teachers, and the bulk of them are 
interested, not in international relations, but in national, state, and 
local government, in political theory, political parties, legislation, or 
administration. Moreover, from 1906 onwards, the students of inter- 
national relations were more or less drawn off to the American Society 
of International Law. As a result, these students of international re- 
lations remained too long within the ranks of, and under the domina- 
tion of, the international lawyers and the diplomatic historians to 
become true political scientists or find for themselves a place among 
political scientists. 
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Il. CONCLUSIONS 


Whatis needed. This survey of existing facilities and activities in 
the United States for research in international relations indicates cer- 
tain needs as yet inadequately met. 

Within the limits of existing conditions, it is probably accurate to 
say that most of the principal aspects of international relations are 
touched upon by current research activities, with the possible exception 
of those very problems of international relations which might properly 
be regarded as problems of political science. The study of international 
law is well cultivated. The psychological problems of international 
relations are receiving more and more attention, although not as yet 
enough. Economic aspects of the field are being explored more and 
more actively by scientific economists and practical business men. The 
social and cultural phases of world life are being appreciated and ex- 
ploited in study as well as in actual life. Historians and geographers 
are well able to handle the study of international history and geog- 
raphy. But the political science of international organization lags 
behind ; the problems of international government, of the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and order, the development of 
international legislation, administration, and adjudication are left 
largely for study to the propagandists and the peace societies. 

Nothing needs to be said here regarding the need for more truly 
scientific methods in research, in international relations especially. 
While the methodology of all our political science is still so much in 
need of improvement, there would be no value in emphasizing that need 
in connection with one set of problems. Methods of exact measure- 
ment, exhaustive analysis, and a thoroughly inductive technique must 
replace the conjectured appraisals, confused categories, and subjective 
dogmas of too much of our political ‘‘science’’ today. But this is not 
much more true in the study of international affairs than in the study 
of municipal administration. 

It is clear that there are not yet available funds sufficient to make it 
possible for all reasonably competent graduate students to engage in 
suck work without incidental teaching for self-support or apart from 
private means. It is also clear that members of teaching staffs in col- 
leges and universities, including law schools, are to an undesirable 
degree hampered in undertaking such research work by the require- 
ments of teaching programs, and that competent research workers who 
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have not private wealth are kept out of such research by being com- 
pelled to take academic teaching positions which divert them from 
research. It is perhaps safe to say that adequate facilities exist— 
materials and equipment—and perhaps adequate personnel, in terms 
of trained leaders and research workers, to carry on a very much larger 
amount and a more thorough type of scientific study in international 
relations than we now have, when these defects shall be met. 

In short, the greatest needs felt in contemporary research in inter- 
national relations are the needs for funds for more graduate fellow- 
ships and freedom for research activities for mature scholars, together 
with adequate attention to the problems of international organization 
and practice, which should be the problems of interest particularly to 
political scientists. 


What the American Political Science Association Might Do. The 
first task which the American Political Science Association might 
undertake for the promotion of research in international relations is 
to make, or to collaborate with the Social Science Research Council in 
making, an exhaustive detailed survey such as was suggested at the 
conclusion of the introduction to this report. Whether such a survey 
should include research facilities and activities outside of the United 
States should also be seriously considered. In any ease, the person in 
Capetown, Canton, Santiago, or Los Angeles who desires to undertake 
research work in any branch of international affairs should be provided 
with full and accurate information as to where he may find adequate 
accommodation in materials, facilities, and leadership for such work. 

The Association might, in the second place, through its Executive 
Council and its committees, and perhaps through the Social Science 
Research Council, attempt to secure an increase in the fellowships 
available for graduate students engaged in the study of international 
relations, particularly problems of international government proper. 
It might attempt to secure more generous treatment of members of in- 
structional staffs of educational institutions, looking to the possibility 
of permitting these persons to engage more extensively in international 
research ; or, failing this, it might attempt to secure funds which could 
be made available to academic persons on leave of absence or to persons 
formerly holding academic posts who propose to engage in such re- 
search. 

Finally, the Association might, at its annual meeting and in the 
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Review, offer greater opportunities for discussion of problems of inter- 
national government, attempt to induce educational and research insti- 
tutions to devote adequate attention to such problems, and, in short, 
inaugurate, through an appropriate committee on international politi- 


eal science, an endeavor to stimulate study of and research in this 
neglected field. 


APPENDIX V 


SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH BY MATURE SCHOLARS IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


RUSSELL M, STORY 


Pomona College 


The crowning rewards of the scholar’s life lie in the opportunity 
to realize three main objectives: the prosecution of fruitful research, 
the recruiting of those who are to carry on the work of investigation, 
and the effective application of one’s findings in teaching and public 
affairs. The concern of this report is with the first of these objectives, 
and the degree to which mature scholars in the field of political science 
in coileges and universities find it available as an effective motivation 
in their lives. A report of this character is important, for in creative 
endeavor the springs of enthusiasm and energy flow out in satisfying 
and dynamic release and all other activity is enriched thereby. 

One cannot read Professor Ogg’s Research in the Humanistic and 
Social Sciences without becoming aware of the relatively limited meas- 
ure of mature scholarship now resourced and productively engaged in 
developing the field of political science. In a discipline where judg- 
ment and experience are so important in the analysis and appraisal 
of phenomena, due to the imperfeetion of technique, the presence of 
handicaps on mature scholarship appears to entail costly loss in the 
realm of assured and dependable knowledge—all the more a result 
likely to ensue because the dissipation of energies is so easily sub- 
stituted in the field of government for the ambitions and aspirations 
necessary to the support of sustained inquiry. No figures are avail- 
able in political science as to the extent of such substitution, but the 
disclosures in the allied field of history indicate the loss to be very 
great. 

There are no objective criteria by which one may judge the factor 
of maturity in scholarship. Yet, with due allowance for the exceptions, 
the Committee on Policy has been agreed that in the ages above thirty- 
five it would be more likely to appear, and that in a group above that 
age it would be reasonable to assume a measure of maturity in per- 
ceiving problems for investigation, of skill in research and analysis, 
and of judgment in interpretation. It is recognized, however, that 
70 
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such a line of demarcation is arbitrary and subjective and should be 
qualified by the recognition of some other factor which is indicative of 
developed power. For this reason, the inquiry has been conducted 
so as to include representative scholars, irrespective of age, who have 
attained the rank of assistant professor or above in those institutions 
where research is a recognized factor in promotion and where younger 
men of demonstrated maturity and power have opportunity for early 
advancement. 

There being no dependable body of data with relation to the prob- 
lem of this report, information has been collected from the following 
sources: (1) college and university administrations and departments 
of political science; (2) educational and research foundations; and 
(3) individuals working in the field of political science. This informa- 
tion has been directed toward the illumination of certain factors which 
condition the activity of men in the field of research, notably the time 
available for such work, the recognition of research through budgetary 
support (in behalf either of travel or of the provision of special fa- 
cilities), and the establishment of relations with governmental agencies. 
No attempt has been made to include such factors as library collections 
or the salary scales, which are so intimately involved in conditioning 
the mental freedom essential to exacting investigation. 

The methods employed in collecting the desired information con- 
sisted of surveying such material as is already available in print, and 
then supplementing this material by the process of questionnaire and 
correspondence; also the review of administrative reports of insti- 
tutions and foundations where these seemed to have any bearing upon 
the inquiry. The effort to gather exact information regarding the 
budget provisions of educational institutions in support of political 
research proved unavailing, usually due to the absence of specific pro- 
vision. Such information as was obtained related to conditions in the 
year 1927 or prior thereto. 

Inevitably the methods of investigation involved the collection of 
considerable opinion and other material of a more or less subjective 
nature. Precautions have been taken to offset limitations thus im- 
posed vpon the value of the results by soliciting the judgment of all 
those who would normally participate in the financing of research, 
either on the awarding or the receiving end, especially university and 
college executives, department heads, and others enjoying some level 
of professorial rank and tenure. These precautions yielded strikingly 
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varied appraisals of the conditions within particular institutions, in- 
cluding not only leading universities but many smaller institutions as 
well. The result has been favorable to a more realistic appreciation 
of the general conditions under which research is prosecuted, though 
the intimate detail is still wanting in the picture. In general, the 
more rosy and optimistic recitals of administrators or department 
heads have been tempered by reports of inadequacy and frustration 
from members of their faculties. While the one group labors under 
the competitive urge to make as favorable a showing as possible, and 
strains to include activities of a doubtfully productive character within 
the category of research, the other group is disposed to exclude from 
the field of view all but the most significant forms of research activity. 

In the material presented in this report no important center of 
research is unrepresented, though the inquiry was productive of fruit- 
ful data in only one hundred and fifty of the more than four hundred 
institutions and representative individuals from whom information 
was solicited. 


I. ATTITUDES TOWARD RESEARCH 


The first step in the investigation was an effort to determine what 
nominal policies regarding research in political science are in effect 
in the educational institutions which offer work in the field. In re- 
sponse to the query, ‘‘Is frontier work in governmental and political 
research, synthesis, and political philosophy regarded as one of the 
major concerns in the promotion of learning at your institution?,” 
63 individuals, representing 47 universities and colleges, replied in 
the affirmative, while 69 individuals, representing 59 institutions, an- 
swered in the negative. Ten universities are represented in both sets 
of replies, including such leading institutions as Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Virginia. Further inquiry as to 
the relation between research and promotion in rank or salary reveals 
that in 44 institutions, represented by 62 individuals, research is de- 
manded as a basis for promotion, while in 30 institutions, represented 
by 34 replies, research is strongly emphasized in awarding such recog- 
nition. Four institutions are represented in both sets of replies, leav- 
ing a net total of 70 in which research is an important factor in the 
worker’s advancement. In one case, institutional policy regards re- 
search as a hindrance to effective teaching, and therefore looks upon 
it with disfavor, while in 31 cases, represented by 34 replies, the' atti- 
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tude of the institution is declared to be neutral. Two of these, repre- 
sented by four individuals, including the president of one institution, 
were also declared by other representatives to regard research as a basis 
for promotion. Further conflict of testimony is evident with regard to 
budgetary support of research projects. Fifty-nine institutions, rep- 
resented by 76 individuals, declare that research is recognized in the 
financing of projects of political research as freely and on the same 
terms as in other fields of learning. Fifty-one institutions, represented 
by 55 replies, allege want of budget support or discrimination in favor 
of other fields, or both. The evidence from ten of these suggests conflict 
in appraisal of the facts, nine being leading universities with strong 
faculties of political science. From all the facts before the committee, 
it may be concluded that there is a prevailing tendency in universities 
and colleges to regard research as an essential factor in advancement, 
though approximately twenty-five per cent of the institutions acknowl- 
edge a neutral or hostile attitude to such activity, and many of these 
witness to a minor concern with political science as a discipline. In 
some important cases the institution’s policy appears to be subject to 
conflicting interpretations. 

The suggestion of discrimination in favor of other disciplines led 
to inquiry as to whether mature scholars in political science are as 
aggressive in projecting research and in seeking financial subsidy as 
are their colleagues in other fields. The consensus of opinion supports 
the conclusion that they are fully as aggressive as their colleagues in the 
other social sciences and in the humanistic studies, 81 replies from 64 
institutions indicating equal initiative and resourcefulness in these 
directions. There are notable exceptions, however, emanating from 
a group of 30 institutions and constituting approximately one-fourth 
of all the judgments rendered. A somewhat higher percentage of the 
replies, over one-third, agree that scholars in the natural sciences excel 
in these particulars, many of them coming from university executives, 
heads of departments of political science, and scholars who have them- 
selves been actively productive. 

The reasons assigned for the judgment that political scientists ex- 
hibit less aggressive interest in research subsidy and in formulating 
research projects are an easy-going acceptance of administrative and 
environmental indifference to political research, the tendency to favor 
younger men in the award of research and travel funds, and an exag- 
geration of the difficulties by those who may not be reluctant to find 
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them. In any event, the fact that such an analysis receives weighty 
support affords reason for serious self-examination of motivation and 
procedure among scholars in political science. 


II, RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH 


An examination of the resources, excluding library facilities, which 
are available in support of research may be divided into the following: 
(1) relations with public agencies, (2) bureaus of research, (3) pub- 
lication facilities, (4) provision for free time, and (5) financial sub- 
sidy in some direct form. This section of the report will deal with 
these factors in order. 

(1) Forty-nine institutions report that they have sought to es- 
tablish working arrangements with public and quasi-public authorities 
for the study and observation of government as a going concern, 
Forty-three have such relations consummated, and the opportunities 
which they create are available to the members of the staff in political 
science who are interested in the work and processes of government 
indicated by these agencies. Forty-five institutions report no such 
relations, though some expressed an interest in creating them. Some 
of these institutions are prominent and seem to regard political science 
as an important teaching discipline. The initiative in the develop- 
ment of such relations seems to lie with political scientists. 

(2) Bureaus of research devoted to some aspects of government 
exist in seventeen universities and colleges. Seventy-four report none, 
though a few indicate plans for their establishment in the immediate 
future. In all of those which exist, research is fostered to a greater 
or less extent, but in some cases they function chiefly as aids to in- 
struction or in behalf of library acquisition. 

(3) The facilities and support available for publication of the 
fruits of research, especially of useful material which could not com- 
mand commercial publication, are commented on in another section of 
this Report. But it is significant to note that 43 institutions report 
some publication, though often infrequent, of the results of research 
by mature members of departments of political science. Fifty others 
report no such activity. The bulk of the research done consists of 
monographs, textbooks, and professional or popular articles. In only 
24 cases are treatises and multi-volume projects indicated as command- 
ing the attention of mature scholars. In few cases do the institutions 
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affording facilities for publication offer more than supplementary 
aid. 

(4) Thirty-six institutions report that mature men of demonstrated 
ability in research are relieved of teaching or administrative duties 
as a means of encouraging their productive power. In three of these 
this interpretation of practice is in conflict with the testimony of 
members of the department of political science. A larger number 
of institutions admit no such policy or formulate their practice of 
extending consideration in other terms. In 46 cases the present teach- 
ing and administrative program is deemed sufficiently light to afford 
reasonable encouragement to research, though this assumption is chal- 
lenged in a considerable number of cases by members of the staff, 
notably at Michigan, Chicago, Harvard, Pittsburgh, and Ohio State. 
The program is considered excessive from the viewpoint of research 
at 47 of the universities and colleges reporting. 

Leaves of absence are available to mature scholars, either on regular 
schedules or on special application, in all but eight of the cases supply- 
ing information on this point. In fourteen instances full salary is 
paid during leave, in the others part salary. The tendency is to regard 
leave of absence as a test of desire or ability to undertake investigations 
in the field of government, fifty institutions taking this view. But in 
37 cases no such assumption prevails. In 21 instances leave may be 
used as a vacation or as an opportunity for earning additional salary, 
but 47 institutions do not countenance this practice. 

Inquiry as to whether leave of absence, usually sabbatical, either on 
full or part salary, was looked upon as offering reasonable and ade- 
quate opportunity for research brought 40 affirmative and 41 nega- 
tive replies from 81 institutions. Conflicting opinion on this point 
appears at Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Harvard. 

(5) Financial appropriations in support of political research are 
reported from 27 institutions, the amounts available ranging from 
travelling or ‘‘reasonable’’ expenses to considerable sums derived from 
research endowments or grants. It is regrettable that efforts to collect 
data as to specific amounts were largely futile, and the information on 
hand on this point is not significant. One can be sure, however, that 
the total amount is relatively small, a conclusion which is supported 
by the fact that 55 institutions report no such appropriations. In a 
few cases, ten in all, these appropriations appear as a regular pro- 
portion or percentage of the research budget. 
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The absence of normal appropriations in support of research is sel- 
dom counterbalanced by special or exceptional awards, only sixteen in- 
stances of such awards to mature scholars being reported. Travel and 
research fellowships open to mature men are available in but ten in- 
stitutions, 81 replying that no such opportunities are maintained. The 
souree of such research funds as are available is usually indicated to 
be the normal endowment or legislative appropriations which support 
the institution’s work. 


Ill. CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions may reasonably be derived from this in- 
vestigation : 

(1) The mature scholar in political science is usually expected to 
engage in research as a condition of recognition and promotion. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the institutions reporting acknowledge a 
neutral or hostile attitude toward such activity, and many of these 
witness to a minor concern with political science as a discipline. 

(2) There may be room among political scientists for somewhat 
more aggressive interest in seeking support and subsidy for research, 
and more fertile activity in projecting programs of investigation. 

(3) There is considerable codperative effort with public agencies 
in the study and observation of government and political processes, 
and this effort is increasing; but very limited funds are provided for 
its support. 

(4) The most common aid available to mature men is rendered in 
the publication of studies, temporary relief from teaching and adminis- 
trative load, and leaves of absence. None of these measures command 
anything like general and sustained recognition. 

(5) Funds available for political research by mature scholars are 
not often indicated in institutional budgets, and the costliness of 
travel, field study, secretarial assistance, and other factors incident to 
inclusive and long-term programs of investigation finds limited ree- 
ognition, even when budgets do carry support. Yet theoretically the 
importance of the discipline and its development through research is 
generally recognized. In only fourteen cases is it suggested that the 
research situation in given institutions is adequate to the importance 
of political science in the realm of inquiry and human relations, and 
in several of these this appraisal was challenged. There was over- 
whelming agreement that present conditions in political research are 
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unduly restrictive. Exceptions are reported, and a number of institu- 
tions contemplate steps to remedy the existing situation. In one, the 
department of political science was instructed to give as much em- 
phasis to research as to instruction in its estimates for the year 1929. 
(6) Special grants-in-aid are available in some cases, either on be- 
half of institutions administering research endowments or on award 
from research agencies such as the Social Science Research Council. 
These special grants may be governed as regards phenomena under 
investigation either by the wishes of the donor or by the terms under 
which application for aid is made, but no disposition to affect the 
results and conclusions derived from such research is reported. 


IV. EXPLANATIONS 


Explanation of the less favorable conditions surrounding political 
research proved more difficult. Many unrevealed factors enter into 
particular situations. The following suggestions have been gleaned 
from observers and from the data in hand: 

(1) Willingness of individual scholars in many cases to accept 
the limitations imposed by environmental indifference or administra- 
tive preoccupation. 

(2) Mature scholars not infrequently have other means for pro- 
moting their particular interests. 

(3) Mature men are less definitely interested in the sort of realistic 
quantitative research in which many younger men are so completely 
engrossed and which tends to command subsidy. 

(4) <A considerable degree of cant about the significance of re- 
search which permits many institutions to perpetuate the curious no- 
tion that research and teaching are unrelated or in conflict. 

(5) No adequate sense of the need for or experience of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from political research, either on the part of ad- 
ministrative officers or boards of trustees and constituencies. 

(6) The field of inquiry is often so charged with emotion as to in- 
duce caution in those who might distribute subsidies or whose codpera- 
tion is essential to fruitful investigation. 

(7) Indifference on the part of the public to the findings of political 
research dissolves the eagerness of mature scholars and discourages 
their activity. 


(8) Application for grants-in-aid have been stimulated from too 
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limited a number of institutions, producing the impression that it 
is useless for men from other institutions to apply. 


(9) By failure to give research the systematic programmed 
interest and direction which it deserves, due emphasis and support 
have been discounted, even by mature scholars in political science, 


Vv. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Suggestions for relief proved to be legion. Yet despite the variety 
of phrasing the following stand out as steps which command either 
general or influential support, or both: 

(1) Formulation of a reasonable standard of teaching schedule, 
including graduate instruction, which will serve as a guide to scholars 
and to institutions. 


(2) Periodical surveys by the American Political Science Associa- 
tion with a view to the statement of research problems and projects 
likely to be significant enough to enlist and codrdinate the efforts of 
mature scholars who may be somewhat isolated in location or interest. 

(3) Development of more searching and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of the kinds of research worthy of subsidy, i.e., all careful inquiry 
and reflection in contradistinction to the worship of documents and 
eases which tends to breed antiquarians and pseudo-scientists. 


(4) Encouragement of and collaboration with educational insti- 
tutions in behalf of (a) better paid professorships for qualified schol- 
ars; (b) reasonable periods of unharassed leisure, e.g. summers and 
alternate semesters; (c) development of exchange relations between 
institutions, thus facilitating the travel and residence necessary to 
extended observation and investigation, not alone of the paper govern- 
ment, but of political dynamics and processes; (d) restraint upon the 
demands and encouragements to immediate publication, thus enabling 
the work of mature scholars to be less immature and to demand less 
correction and revision; and (e) the formulation within institutions 
and among social science departments of research problems for the 
attack on which the institution and its staff will assume responsibility. 

(5) The Association should secure and administer funds in support 
of research, both to supplement and in lieu of university and college 
activity in this regard. 

(6) Seek the extension of interest by research foundations in be 
half of the projects and activities of mature men in the field of political 
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science. Especially encourage the establishment of grants-in-aid such 
that mature men can afford to seek and accept them. 

(7) Maintain an information and appointment service to which 
men interested in and competent for research may look for aid in 
securing transfer from an unsympathetic to a favorable environment. 

(8) Sponsor increased facilities for publication on the part both 
of the Association and of educational institutions, including a more 
extensive use of the monograph as a medium of publication. 

(9) Development and maintenance of suitable service agencies in 
immediate contact with actual government, with a view both to en- 
larging the flow of material and to facilitating the establishment of 
personal relations between research scholars and men engaged in 
polities and administration. 
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APPENDIX VI 


FACILITIES FOR PUBLICATION IN THE FIELD OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


WITH SOME CONSIDERATION OF PRIZES AND FELLOWSHIPS 
JOHN A. FAIRLIE 
University of Illinois 


The field of this report has been divided as follows: I, Government 
Publications; II, Universities and Colleges; III, Bureaus of Govern- 
mental Research; IV, Associations; V, Prizes and Fellowships; VI, 
Need for Publication Funds. The data were collected and the report 
was prepared in 1928. 


I. GOVERNMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 

Government publications constitute an enormous mass of printed 
matter of interest and value to the student of government and polities, 
and indeed they furnish much the greater part of the raw materials 
for research and other studies in this field. It does not seem advisable 
to undertake any detailed analysis of such publications, but some 
general statements may be made as to the main types of such publica- 
tions and some of the deficiencies which exist; also some particular 


classes of publications of special service to political science may be 
noted. 


General Governmental Publications. In the first place may be 
noted the publication of constitutions and statutes, the latter including 
general compilations and revisions, the periodical session laws, and 
pamphlets containing laws on particular subjects. Such publications 
are issued by the national government, by all the state governments, 
and by many of the cities. There are often, however, long periods 
between official revisions of laws and city ordinances, which are fre- 
quently amended and modified by later legislation, and this often 
makes difficult a clear understanding of the existing law. 

A second group of publications deals with the proceedings of legis- 
lative bodies. Journals of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
the various state legislatures, and a considerable number of city coun- 
cils and some county boards are issued regularly. For the national 
government there is also the Congressional Record, with full reports 
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of the debates in Congress (and of much that is not spoken), as well 
as reports of committees and of hearings before some committees. 
Committee hearings are, however, not always published, and there is 
no collected edition even of those which are separately published. 

For the state and local governments, there are no stenographic re- 
ports of the full proceedings of legislatures or local councils; and com- 
mittee reports and hearings are seldom published, and then usually in 
detached pamphlets with no satisfactory means of discovering what 
has been printed. 

Judicial decisions of the more important courts in the United States 
are regularly published—including the United States courts, the high- 
est state courts, and for some states, intermediate courts of appeal. 
These are also made available in other forms and by detailed digests 
issued by private publishers. Administrative reports of judicial courts 
are, however, far from complete or satisfactory. 

A still larger body of official publications are the reports of executive 
and administrative officers, boards, and commissions. These vary 
widely in quality and value. The messages of the President, the state 
governors, and city mayors give useful summaries of governmental 
actions and proposed measures. The reports of various departments, 
bureaus, boards, and commissions contain much detailed information, 
sometimes well analyzed and useful, but often poorly selected and 
edited, and frequently so delayed as to lose a large part of their value. 

Comprehensive periodic reports of the work of an entire govern- 
mental organization are seldom issued. The Congressional Directory 
gives a very brief summary of the agencies of the national govern- 
ment. Many of the states issue a volume, under various titles, such as 
the Blue Book or Official Register; and some of these give a consider- 
able body of information about the state government. A few cities 
and fewer local governments of other sorts issue fairly satisfactory 
reports. 

Other governments also have the same lack of regular comprehen- 
sive reports. During the World War, the British War Cabinet issued 
two reports for the years 1917 and 1918, which gave a useful and 
substantial record of the operations of the government for these years; 
but this has not been continued. 

On the other hand, some foreign governments issue a regular official 
journal, of a general nature, in addition to the more specialized publi- 
cations by particular agencies. The Journal Officiel in France is a 
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comprehensive daily publication reporting the activities of all branches 
of the government. The London Gazette and Edinburgh Gazette pub- 
lish detailed records of the executive agencies. In the United States, 
a daily Official Gazette was issued during the World War (1917-19), 
but has been discontinued. The recently established United States 
Daily, under private auspices, gives extended accounts of the opera- 
tions of the national government. 

None of the states publishes any regular official periodical of a 
general nature; but a few state departments issue periodicals in their 
special field, such as the monthly magazine Public Welfare (formerly 
the Institution Quarterly) of the Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and the weekly bulletins of the New York Health Department. 

Some ten cities in the United States issue an official journal. The 
most voluminous is the City Record of New York City, published 
daily, and presenting a compendious mass of official reports, public 
notices, ete. The expenditure on this is $350,000 a year. The City of 
Tacoma publishes a Daily Index. Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Toledo, St. Louis, and Spokane issue weekly periodi- 
eals. Denver publishes a bi-monthly, Municipal Facts, and Houston a 
Quarterly Municipal Review. 

Several agencies of the national government issue publications deal- 
ing with the operations of state and local governments in certain 
fields; and in a number of states there are publications on some phases 
of local government activities. But such publications cover only spo- 
radic sections of the whole field; and there are no comprehensive col- 
lections of official data for the country as a whole. 

Thus the Census Bureau issues annual reports on state finances 
and the finances of cities over 30,000 population; and the decennial 
reports on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation present further data, including 
other local authorities. The Bureau of Education has published an 
extensive series of bulletins and reports on state, local, and foreign 
systems of education. The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes state 
labor laws and court decisions. The Public Health Service has pub- 
lished summaries of city health ordinances and reports on public 
health administration. 

A dozen states publish reports on local finances. Nine of them cover 
both county and city finances—California, Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 


* Wylie Kirkpatrick, Reporting Municipal Government, p. 50. Cf. H. C. Beyle, 
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setts, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Connecticut issues a quadrennial report on municipal expenditures and 
debt. Colorado, Iowa, and Idaho publish reports on county finances.” 

Special Investigations and Reports. In addition to hearings by 
the regular congressional and legislative committees as a matter of 
ordinary procedure, special inquiries and investigations of particular 
problems have been authorized at frequent intervals by national, state, 
and local governments; and the reports of many of them have made 
important contributions in the political field by collecting and digest- 
ing information, analyzing the needs of the situation, and proposing 
remedies or improvements. Such investigations are frequently au- 
thorized by Congress and the state legislatures, to be made by regular 
or special committees, or by special commissions. Others are made by 
the executive and administrative agencies, under their general powers 
or by special authority. 

Some three hundred investigations have been made by standing and 
select committees of the national Senate and House of Representatives, 
and at times a dozen or more have been under way at the same time. 
Most of them have dealt with matters of minor or temporary import- 
ance; but a number have been of more general significance. Among 
the latter may be noted the reports of the Corkrell Committee on 
methods of business in the executive departments in 1888, and of the 
Dockery Committee on the organization of the executive departments 
in 1893.° 

Outstanding illustrations of voluminous reports by special commis- 
sions are those of the Industrial Commission, the Monetary Commis- 
sion, and the Efficiency and Economy Commission of 1912. 

Special investigations by state special commissions and legislative 
commissions have been still more numerous, and have increased 
largely in recent years. From sixty to eighty have been authorized 
during each biennial period since 1909; and in larger states several 
may be under way at the same time.* The subject which has received 
most attention has been taxation, for which more than a hundred spe- 
cial commissions have been set up in the different states since 1832.5 

* Wylie Kirkpatrick, Reporting Muncipal Government, p. 32. 


*Senate Report 507, 50th Congress, Ist session (1888); House Report 49, 53rd 
Congress, 1st session (1893). 


“See American Political Science Review, IV, 68; VI, 238; VIII, 238; IX, 745; 
X, 546; XIV, 277; XVI, 650. 
‘Seligman, Essays in Taxation (9th ed., 1922). 
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Other subjects which have received special attention have been educa- 
tion, social and industrial problems, crime, statutory revision, ad- 
ministrative reorganization, and data for constitutional conventions, 

For the New York constitutional convention of 1894 a series of 
volumes were issued, covering problems to be considered, with a detailed 
comparison of state constitutions and a compilation of foreign consti- 
tutions. Some material was prepared for the Michigan convention 
of 1907-8, the Ohio convention of 1912, and the New York convention 
of 1915. For the Massachusetts convention of 1917-18, and the Il- 
linois convention of 1920-22, a series of bulletins were prepared on 
various topics. In Pennsylvania, a commission on constitutional 
amendment and revision presented a report on proposed constitutional 
changes in 1921. 

During the last twenty years there has been an extensive series of 
reports by special commissions and other agencies covering the general 
field of state administration ; and these have led to important reorgani- 
zations in a number of states. A Massachusetts commission issued 
several reports from 1912 to 1916, when the special commission was 
replaced by a supervisor of administration. In Wisconsin a series 
of reports was issued from 1912 to 1917. In New York a committee 
of inquiry to investigate the state administration reported in 1913; 
this led to the establishment of a department of efficiency and economy 
which submitted several reports with the codperation of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research. In 1919 a reconstruction commission 
presented an extensive report, and in 1926 the report of a state re- 
organization commission presented a comprehensive plan which has 
been adopted. 

In Illinois an efficiency and economy committee, appointed in 1913, 
submitted an extensive report which formed the basis for a general 
reorganization in 1917; and this, in turn, has influenced the move- 
ment in other states. Other reports have been made in Iowa (1913, 
1914), North Carolina (1913), Mississippi (1913), New Jersey (1913- 
1918), Minnesota (1914, 1917), Colorado (1916), Kansas (1916, 1917), 
Louisiana (1918), Texas (1918), Virginia (1918, 1924, 1927-28), and 
Kentucky, 1924. 

Among other recent reports of a more specialized nature the follow- 
ing may be noted: 

South Dakota—Joint Committee on Investigation of State Expendi- 
tures and System os Accounting and Reporting, 1915. 
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North Dakota—Industrial Commission, ‘‘The North Dakota In- 
dustrial Program,’’ 1920. 

New Mexico—Special Revenue Commission, ‘‘Report on New Mexi- 
ean State Educational Institutions,’’ 1921. 

New York—Report of Judiciary Constitutional Convention of 1921. 
Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment Reports in 1922, 1923, 
1926, 1927. 

Rhode Island—Special Commission on Public School Finance and 
Administration. Report, 1922. 

California—Railroad Commission, ‘‘ Regulation of Public Utilities,’’ 
1922. 

Washington—Department of Efficiency. Bulletins, Studies of State 
Taxation, Budgets, 1923-24. 

Virginia—State Auditor, ‘‘Comparative Cost of Local Govern- 
ment,’’ 1926. 


Citizenship Pamphlets. In California and a few other states where 
school textbooks are printed by the state, this has of course included 
the publication of textbooks in history, government, and civics. Since 
the World War, official publications for use in teaching of citizenship 
have increased, supplementary legislation in a number of states spe- 
cifically requiring such instruction. The Bureau of Naturalization in 
the United States Department of Labor has issued pamphlets for this 
purpose, as have also the department of education in Alaska and state 
departments of education in California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Among the titles 
of these publications may be noted: Teaching the United States Con- 
stitution and Ideals (California, 1924); Course of Study for High 
Schools in History and Social Science (Kansas, 1925) ; and Thirty Les- 
sons in Naturalization and Citizenship (Massachusetts, 1925). 


Public Libraries and Legislative Reference Bureaus. Various pub- 
lications of service in the study of political affairs are issued by the 
Library of Congress, state and municipal libraries, and legislative 
reference bureaus. These include indices, digests, and summaries of 
legislation, compilations of laws, and bibliographical reference lists. 

The Library of Congress published, from 1897 to 1920, thirty lists 
of references on subjects in the field of political science, including re- 
cently two pamphlets on government publications. The Legislative 
Reference Service prepares detailed indices of state, United States, 
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and foreign legislation; and studies made by this Service are often 
printed in the Congressional Record or as government documents. The 
publication of a state law index has been authorized, and the index is 
now under way.® 

From 1891 to 1918, the New York State Library issued a series of 
39 bulletins in state legislation. These included detailed indices of 
state laws, summaries and reviews of legislation, and analyses of 
governor’s messages. These were discontinued after the state library 
in the Capitol was burned and have not been renewed. Reports are 
now typewritten and are made available through the Public Affairs 
Information Service. 

The Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, established in 1901, 
issued a series of some 25 bulletins on subjects of state legislation during 
this first decade, but these publications have been discontinued for lack 
of funds. Digests and reports on state legislation are made at the 


request of members of the legislature, forty having been prepared in 
1927. 


The Illinois Legislative Reference Bureau issues during the legisla- 
tive session, in codperation with the officers of the legislature, a weekly 
synopsis and digest of bills before the houses, and at the end of the 
session a digest of laws enacted. For the constitutional convention of 
1920-22, a series of bulletins was published, and a digest of con- 
vention proposals. 

The California State Library issues a serial called News Notes of 
California Libraries, a quarterly publication devoted primarily to sta- 
tistics and other information relative to California libraries. It oe- 
easionally contains a bibliography or reading list on some question 
of current political or legislative interest. Biennially it contains a 
synopsis of current California legislation of special interest to Cali- 
fornia librarians. In 1893 the library issued a 711-page book entitled 
History of Political Conventions in California, 1849-1892. 

The Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau has issued 15 bulletins, 
totaling more than 860 pages. Four of these are master’s thesis. Other 
publications are the Nebraska Blue Book and Historical Register (be- 
gun in 1915), the Manual of Nebraska Legislative Procedure (begun 
in 1917), and the Subject Index of Senate and House Bills (beginning 
with 1915). These are issued biennially. In 1921 an abridged subject 


*The first volume (for 1925-26) was issued in 1929. 
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index to the 1919 Session Laws of Nebraska was published, and in 
1925 a subject index to the Proceedings of the Nebraska Constitutional 
Convention. The annual appropriation for such publications is $3,500. 

The Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau has issued several 
preliminary drafts of laws, compilations of laws, and the constitu- 
tions of Pennsylvania and the United States. The Legislative Reference 
Department of the New Jersey State Library issues a descriptive list 
of laws and joint resolutions. The Indiana Legislative Reference 
Bureau has issued a number of bulletins and publishes the Indiana 
Yearbook. The State Library of Virginia issued in 1925 a Bibliog- 
raphy of Taxation in Virginia Since 1910, and in 1926 a volume of 
Letters of Governors. The legislative reference libraries of the fol- 
lowing additional states also issue, or have issued, reports, bulletins, or 
lists of references of various kinds: Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode Is- 
land, Maryland, North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and Arizona. The 
publication activity of the state legislative reference services has, how- 
ever, declined in recent years. 

Some of the larger municipal libraries issue bibliographical lists and 
other publications. The New York Public Library published in 1913 
an extended list of municipal publications (charters, ordinance docu- 
ments, etc), and in 1915 a bibliography on county government and 
county publications. The Municipal Reference Library issues a weekly 
bulletin, Municipal Notes, listing books and articles on municipal af- 
fairs; and it has published a few bulletins on citizenship. About half a 
dozen of a hundred lists of references issued by the New York Public 
Library are on political subjects. This library is the medium of pub- 
lication for the Historical Printing Club, which has issued five studies 
on the formation of the Constitution. 


State History Agencies. In a number of states, important collec- 
tions of official documents, studies, and other publications on political 
subjects have been issued by state historical bureaus and state historical 
societies supported by state grants. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has been the most important in 
this field. This organization receives substantial appropriations from 
the state legislature and is closely affiliated with the department of 
political science of the State University of Iowa in organization, per- 
sonnel, and research work. It publishes the quarterly Jowa Journal of 
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History and Politics and two series of monographic studies on political 
topics. The Miscellaneous Series, begun in 1910, consists of eight mono- 
graphic volumes, aggregating more than 2,000 pages. Recent studies 
in this series are: The Government of Special Charter Cities, Legal and 
Political Status of Women, and Municipal Government and Adminis- 
tration in Iowa. The Iowa Applied History Series, begun in 1912, now 
includes 42 studies in four volumes of 2,760 pages, issued at irregular 
intervals of two or three years. The latest volume comprises 18 studies 
on County Government and Administration in Iowa, In recent years 
about $4,000 a year has been spent for publications. 

The Illinois Historical Survey, supported by state appropriations 
and operated in connection with the University of Illinois and the State 
Historical Society, has issued 20 volumes in the Illinois State Historical 
Collections. Six of them may be considered as distinctly political: 
The Governor’s Letter Books 1840-53; County Archives of Illinois; 
llinois Constitutions ; Constitutional Debates of 1867 ; Illinois Election 
Returns 1818-48 ; and the Diary of O. H. Browning. 

The Historical Bureau of Indiana publishes the Indiana Historical 
Collections, at the rate of one volume each year, from 278 to 772 pages, 
approximately half of which are on political subjects. Volume 15 was 
issued in 1927. Volumes 2 and 3 are on Constitution Making in 
Indiana; there are three volumes of governors’ messages and letters; 
and Volume 14 is a biography-of William Henry Harrison. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri issues the Missouri Histori- 
cal Review, a quarterly magazine established in 1906 and now in its 
22nd volume. Each of the first 12 volumes comprises 300 pages; those 
succeeding are of 500 pages each. One doctoral thesis in political sci- 
ence has been published in this Review, as well as a number of other 
studies in the political science field. Other publicatiens are The Jour- 
nal of the Constitutional Convention, 1875 (1921), and Messages and 
Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 9 volumes 
(1922 to date), of about 500 pages each. Since 1920 the average ex- 
penditure for printing constitutional convention journals and gov- 
ernor’s messages has been approximately $1,500. 

The Division of Archives and History of New York has printed about 
a hundred volumes of historical sources, fifteen in the past five years. 
In addition to this, the Division printed in 1926 a volume of 371 pages 
on The American Revolution in New York. Expenditures for these 
publications have been not far from $200,000. 


it 
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The Georgia Department of Archives and History issues Georgia’s 
official Register and in 1926 published some early tax digests of Georgia. 

The Historical Committee of Hawaii published in 1926 Hawaiian 
Diplomatic Correspondence in the Department of State, Washington. 

Other state historical societies or commissions which have published 
one or more volumes of political interest in recent years are: 

Arkansas History Commission, Outline of Executive and Legislative 
History of Arkansas, 1922. 

California—Historical Survey Commission, California County Bound- 
aries, 1923. 

Ohio—Legislative Historian, Ohio Legislative History, Vol. 6. 1927. 
Also Archeological and Historical Society, Diary and Letters of R. B. 
Hayes, 4 vols. 

Minnesota Historical Society, Check List of Minnesota Public Docu- 
ments, 1923-25. 1927. 

Mississippi Historical Society, Public Administration in Mississippi. 
1919, 


Il. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


At least forty universities and colleges in the United States have 
issued publications in the field of political science of various kinds and 
of varying degrees of importance. Fifteen institutions have a uni- 
versity press for the publication of scholarly books. Some twenty-four 
institutions publish one or more series of monographic studies in the 
field of the social sciences. Thirty institutions publish about fifty 
periodicals on social and legal subjects, about half of them being law 
journals. Some fifteen institutions issue bulletins or briefer studies 
in the field of social science. 

Owing to the varying classes of publications, definite comparisons of 
different institutions are difficult to make. But the largest and most 
important publication work in political science is done in the more 
important private universities—Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
and Chicago. Of the state universities, the most important in such 
publications are California, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin. 

But little definite information has been obtained as to the funds 
available or expended for publications in political science. The Johns 
Hopkins University reports $6,000 or $7,500 a year, which equals or 
exceeds that of any other department. The University of Minnesota 
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spends from $1,500 to $1,800 a year for various publications in this 
field. The University of Chicago has spent $3,000 for political science 
studies in the last few years. The Universities of Illinois and Iowa 
spend from $200 to $250 a year for such publications. 

University presses of some importance are maintained by ten endowed 
universities and five state universities. The Yale University Press lists 
the largest number of publications (1,150 volumes), and the largest 
number in the political field (160). The Columbia and Harvard Uni- 
versity Presses list some 750 titles each, of which about 100 each are 
on political subjects. The Johns Hopkins Press has a smaller total, | 
but including the publications of the Institute for Government Re- | 


search, about 120 are political. The University of Chicago Press lists 
416 publications, of which 37 may be classed as political; and the | 
Princeton University Press catalogue has 33 books on political subjects. 

Other university presses with a considerable but smaller list of pub- 
lications are California, Duke, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Stanford. 

Monographie studies in the social sciences, including political science, 
are published by 24 universities. In the aggregate, these form a con- 
siderable total, but at most of the institutions studies in political science 
appear only at intervals of years, and the number of such studies issued 
each year by all institutions appears to average from ten to twelve. 

The following list gives the titles of such regular series of uni- 
versity studies including monographs in the field of political science: 


The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. 

Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 

Harvard Historical Studies. 

Harvard Economic Studies. 

Harvard Studies in International Law. 

Harvard Studies in Administrative Law. 

University of Chicago Social Science Studies. 

Cornell Studies in History and Political Science. 

Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society (Duke 


University). 
University of Pannsylvania Publications in Constitutional and Pub- 

lic Law. 
Washington University Studies. 
Smith College Studies in History. 
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University of California Publications in History and Political Sci- 
ence. 

University of Colorado Studies. 

University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. 

University Studies, University of Indiana. 

University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences. 

University of Michigan Studies in History and Political Science. 

University of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences. 

University of Missouri Studies. 

University Studies, University of Nebraska. 

James Sprunt Historical Monographs, University of North Carolina. 

Ohio State University Contributions in History and Political Science. 

University of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences. 

University of Wisconsin Studies in Social Sciences and History. 

Periodical publications of a scientific character are issued by many 
universities, and about 30 institutions issue periodicals which include 
articles in the field of political science. None, however, publishes a 
periodical primarily devoted to this field. 

Of periodicals, the most numerous are the law journals, which con- 
tain many articles and notes on public law topics. Of more than 50 
law journals in the United States, 30 are published by universities or 
law schools ; and a considerable number of these present important con- 
tributions in public law. 

Several journals cover the general field of the social sciences, with 
titles indicating the inclusion of political science, such as the Annals 
of the American Academy of Social and Political Science, the Political 
Science Quarterly, and the Southwestern Political and Social Science 
Quarterly. Several universities codperate with state municipal leagues 
in the publication of state municipal journals. 

Other university journals are concerned primarily with other social 
studies, but also publish articles relating to the political aspects of 
these matters, such as the American Journal of Sociology, the Journal 

‘of Political Economy, the Quarterly Journal of Economics, the His- 
panic-American Historical Review, and the Indiana Magazine of His- 
tory. 

A few institutions publish journals of a general character, which in- 
clude articles on political topics, such as the Yale Review, the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, the Virginia Quarterly Review, the Southwest Re- 
view, and the North Dakota Quarterly. 
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Bulletins on political science topics, presenting the results of briefer 
studies or compilations of data, are published by a number of state 
universities and a few other institutions. The municipal reference 
bureaus of the Universities of Kansas, Texas, and Wisconsin have each 
issued a considerable number of such bulletins; and the Nebraska legis. 
lative reference department has published 15 bulletins. Bowdoin Col. 
lege has published seven bulletins in a municipal research series. The 
bureau of business research at the University of Illinois has issued 
four bulletins on taxation and finance. The bureau of government at 
the University of Michigan has issued five publications. The Uni- 
versities of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia have each 
issued from four to six extension bulletins on political science topies, 

Other institutions which have issued an occasional bulletin in this 
field are the Universities of Arkansas, Georgia, and Indiana, Iowa State 
College, and Norwich University. 


Endowed Universities and Colleges. From its beginning in 1875, 
the Johns Hopkins University has been primarily a graduate institu 
tion, emphasizing the training of research workers, and it early began 
the publication of research studies. In 1883 the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science was inaugurated, 
the first important series in the United States giving special attention 
to the publication of research studies in the field of political science. 
This series has been continued regularly, several studies being issued 
each year. About 250 studies have been published, in 45 volumes. 
During the last five years, 18 studies have been issued, of which 5 were 
in political science. In addition to the regular series, 28 extra volumes 
have been published at irregular intervals, a number of which have 
been studies in political science. 

The Johns Hopkins Press publishes the Albert Shaw lectures on 
diplomatic history, first given in 1899, and now forming 13 volumes, 
Other books in the field of political science are published by the Press 
from time to time, the 1927 list of publications of the Press listing 14 
titles with a total of over 5,500 pages. By a recent arrangement, the 
Johns Hopkins Press has been publishing the series of Service Mono- 
graphs and Studies in Administration for the Institute for Govern 
ment Research at Washington, D.C. Sixteen studies in Administration, 
5 studies on Principles of Administration, and about 50 Service Mono- 
graphs have been published. The former range from 204 to 648 pages 
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each, while the latter vary from 44 to 430 pages. No fixed sum is au- 
thorized for political science publications, but the amount thus spent 
equals or exceeds that of any other department. It has recently aver- 
aged $6,000 to $7,500 a year. 

It is of interest to note the recent arrangement between the Walter 
Hines Page Memorial Association and the Johns Hopkins University 
whereby the latter is to become the home of the Page School of Inter- 
national Relations. This school, which is expected to open soon, will 
conduct research in historical, economic, political, ethnological, geo- 
graphical, and military aspects of international relations, and no doubt 
will contribute to the number of publications in political science. 

There are several publications at Columbia University which include 
studies in the field of political science. The first of these, the Political 
Science Quarterly, was established in 1886. There are now 43 volumes, 
each of which averages about 750 pages. Approximately one-third of 
the material deals with the field of political science. 

A second series is the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Political Science, founded in 1891. A total of 300 
studies have been published in this series, 130 of which fall in the field 
of political science. Fourteen of these have been published within the 
last five years. 

The Institute of Educational Research of Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University has made a number of studies in the field of public 
school administration which may be considered as in the field of politi- 
eal science. Thirteen educational surveys have been made, each sup- 
ported by the community for which the service was rendered. The 
eost of publishing the reports of these surveys was from $24,000 to 
$30,000. 

Other publications of the University which include articles in the 
field of political science are the Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, now in its twelfth volume, and the Columbia Law Review. 
The Columbia University Press has already been mentioned. 

These publications are largely self-supporting; and the University 
makes no definite and regular provision for the publication of research 
studies in political science. The Political Science Quarterly and the 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science are maintained from 
membership fees in the Academy and subscriptions. The total dis- 
bursements for the Academy for the year 1927 (mostly for publica- 
tions) were $37,500; the direct editorial and printing expenses for the 
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Quarterly were $11,717, and for the Proceedings, $3,965.". The Studies 
require the authors to advance four-fifths of the cost of publication. 

At Harvard University there are a number of funds for the aid of 
research, among them being the Milton Fund of $50,000 which is 
annual and not limited to any single field, the grant of $50,000 annually 
for five years by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation 
for the work of the Bureau of International Research, and a sum of 
$2,500 for the maintenance of the Bureau of Municipal Research. In 
1927, $1,000,000 was given to finance teaching and research in inter. 
national relations. 

Several publications in the field of the social sciences are maintained, 
The Harvard Historical Studies were established in 1896. They have 
included about 18 studies in the field of political science, one of which 
was issued in the last five years. The Harvard Economic Studies, be- 
gun in 1906, now sonstitute 31 volumes. There have been about six 
studies in political science, one within the last five years; Two Harvard 
Historical Monographs were issued in 1890 and 1891, both in the 
political science field. Two volumes in the Harvard Studies in Ad- 
ministrative Law, started in 1927, have been issued. 


Several volumes have been published by the Bureau of International 
Research. Four of these came out in 1928 and totaled over 2,500 pages. 
The Bureau expends about $14,000 for publications, although no definite 
provision is made for them. Besides books, numerous articles and 
pamphlets are issued. 

The Bureau for Research in Municipal Government, established in 
1911, has issued six publications, one of these having appeared in the 
last five years. Four of the six are bibliographies or check lists of 
bibliographies. The last publication was entitled A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Municipal Government in Great Britain, and was issued in 
1926. The Bibliography on Municipal Government published ten years 
ago is now being completely revised. The superintendent of the bureau 
has prepared a volume of Selected Readings in Municipal Problems. 

The Harvard University Press also publishes works in political sci- 
ence from time to time. Of about 750 titles listed in the last catalog, 
some 96 dealt with political science. Other University publications are 
the Harvard Law Review, which contains articles on public law, and 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 


* Annual Report of the President of the Academy of Political Science, 1927. 
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In 1924 the Senate of the University of Chicago affirmed that the 
University ‘‘ would perform its highest service by continuing and de- 
veloping its historic policy of laying the chief emphasis upon the en- 
couragement of research and graduate work in the various fields of 
knowledge.’’ Since research is considered a prime function of the 
institution, some provision for publication of results is to be expected. 

Studies in political science are included in the University of Chicago 
Social Science Studies, which before 1927 were known as the University 
of Chicago Studies in Social Science. They were established in 1924 
and now constitute nine volumes. Four or five works in the field of 
political science have been published in this series, totalling over 1,000 
pages. 

Three special studies in the field of political science have also been 
published by the University Press. The Harris Foundation Lectures 
on International Relations constitute nine volumes, ranging from 175 
to 253 pages each. One of the five volumes in the Social Science series 
and two of the six Social Service Monographs may be considered as in 
the political science field. 

The University Press has also published five studies for the City 
Club of Chicago, totalling 520 pages. Ten of the 24 pamphlets of the 
Chicago Historical Society, also published by the University of Chicago 
Press, deal with political science. Thirty-three single volumes treating 
of some phase of political science have also been published by the Press. 

A total expenditure of $3,010 has been made for publications in 
political science. The proportion of total expenditures cr publications, 
including political science with other fields of research, is as follows: 
1924-25, 9.8 per cent ; 1925-26, 1.6 per cent ; 1926-27, 11.5 per cent. The 
University has lately come into possession of a fund which is available 
for the publication of research books, but no definite amount is assigned 
for works in political science. 

The University subsidizes several scholarly journals published by 
the University of Chicago Press, and while none of these are devoted 
entirely or largely to political science, occasional articles relating to 
political problems appear in the Journal of Political Economy and the 
American Journal of Sociology. 

At Cornell University, the Cornell Studies in History and Political 
Science were begun in 1907. Four have been issued, and another is in 
process of publication ; but thus far no study in political science proper 
has appeared. The funds are limited and the standards set for ad- 
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mission to the series are very high. The Cornell Law Quarterly is also 
published at the University. 

The Heckscher fund, of $7,000 or $8,000 annually, is used to sub- 
sidize research or for publication at the discretion of the committee in 
charge. It is open to all fields, but as yet no grant has been made from 
it to the political science department. 

Duke University has been publishing the South Atlantic Quarterly 
since January, 1902. During that period many scholarly articles have 
been published dealing with subjects in the field of political science. 
The Quarterly is now in the 27th volume and each number contains 
from 100 to 120 pages. 

Duke University also publishes the Hispanic-American Historical Re- 
view, a quarterly dealing particularly with the history of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. It contains articles from time to time, however, that 
fall distinctly in the field of political science. This publication was 
started in 1918 and continued to 1922, when for a time it discontinued 
publication. It was taken over by the Duke University Press in 1926 
and has been published up to the present. It contains about 120 pages 
per number. 

Duke University has also published since 1897 the historical papers 
of the Trinity College Historical Society. A volume of these papers 
appears nearly every year, Series XVII appearing in 1927. Each 
volume contains from 70 to 130 pages. Eighty-one studies have been 
published, 19 in political science and of these, one in the last five years. 

At Bowdoin College, the Bureau of Research in Municipal Govern- 
ment publishes a Municipal Research series which appears at irregular 
intervals. Seven studies have been published, four in the last five 
years. 

From 1910 until i919, Clark University issued the Journal of Race 
Development, which was continued until 1922 as the Journal of Inter- 
national Relations and was then merged with Foreign Affairs. 

The New York University Press, established in 1916, has published 
63 volumes, of which seven are in the political science field. 

Northwestern University makes no regular provision for the pub- 
lication of works in political science. The Institute of Land Economies 
and Public Utilities, however, touches upon subjects in the political 
science field, and publishes its research material in the Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics. Studies in municipal ownership, in 
land taxation, and in regulation of public utilities are a regular part 
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of the Institute work, but the problem is approached as an economic 
and not as a political science issue. The Land Economie Series con- 
sists of 11 volumes, all of which have appeared since 1922. Several of 
these are in the political science field. Northwestern also codperates 
with the Universities of Chicago and Illinois in publishing the Illinois 
Law Review, 

At the University of Pennsylvania there are now a number of ave- 
nues for the publication of research works in political science. An 
early series, established about 1890, was the University of Pennsylvania 
Publications in Constitutional and Publie Law, to which the field of 
economics was later added. At least four studies in political science 
were published in this series before it was discontinued in 1908 for 
lack of funds. The several members of the department of political 
science now direct much of their enegy toward the publication of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, which 
is a bi-monthly magazine ranging from 160 pages upward. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review includes articles on public law. 

Ten doctors’ theses in political science have been published at Penn- 
sylvania during the last five years, as follows: 4 in 1923, 2 in 1924, 
1 each in 1925 and 1926, and 2 in 1927. In 1928 a new University 
Press was established. 

At Princeton University research in the social sciences has been dis- 
tinctly handicapped through lack of sufficient funds. The recent em- 
phasis has been upon physical and biological research, although the 
“Princeton Program’’ is based upon the proper development of 
the humanities as well as of the natural sciences. The chief avenue 
of publication for works in political science at Princeton is the Prince- 
ton University Press, which is not endowed, and such subsidizing of 
particular works as it does is out of its own earnings. The 1927 cata- 
logue of the Press lists 33 works dealing with political science, includ- 
ing two out of 23 theses. 

At Stanford University, of the 80 volumes which have been published 
by the University Press, seven are in political science. The Proceed- 
ings of the California Academy of Social Sciences are published annu- 
ally, and there is a series of Stanford Foundation Lectures. 

At Norwich University, a Bureau of Municipal Affairs was estab- 
lished in 1921 in the department of political science. Four bulletins 
on municipal affairs have thus far been published, entitled ‘‘The City 
Manager Plan,’’ ‘‘Town Planning,’”’ ‘‘A Program of Community 
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Study,’’ and ‘‘Municipal Forests.’’ The Proceedings of the first ‘‘In. 
stitute of Municipal Affairs’’ were published as a number of the Nor- 
wich University Record for May 23, 1925. In January, 1927, a second 
Institute was held, the Proceedings of which have also been published. 
In 1926 the Bureau published a bulletin, A Summary of Public Service 
Rendered by the Bureau of Municipal Affairs 1921-26. 

At the Rand School of Social Science, the Labor Research Depart- 
ment issues the American Labor Year Book, first published in 1916. 
There have been nine volumes to date, the pages varying from 270 to 
570 and tending to standardize about the smaller number. Five of 
these volumes have been published within the last five years. About 
$800 or $900 is expended annually for publication. One additional 
work has been published, American Labor Parties, 1828-1928, by 
Nathan Fine. A series of Studies in History, issued quarterly, includes 
some studies in political science. 

At Syracuse University, the Municipal Research Commission has 
issued 13 publications, but no studies, because of a lack of funds to 
publish reports. The School of Citizenship pays for publishing when 
any is done. 

At Washington University (St. Louis), publications in political 
science appear in the Washington University Studies, a quarterly es- 
tablished in 1913. It is in its 14th volume, and there is great variation 
in the number of pages. Nineteen studies in political science have 
appeared—six in the last five years, with a total of 252 pages. The 
St. Louis Law Review is published by Washington University. 

At Yale University research is extensive, but there is no regular pub- 
lication which deals specifically with research studies in the field of 
political science. Some proposals are now under way with respect 
to the field of international relations. The Yale University Press has 
issued a large number of volumes, and about 160 of the 1,150 titles in 
the latest catalogue are in the political science field. Studies published 
by the Press are financed by various methods; and if outside aid is 
not available the Press is inclined to decline publication. The Yale 
Law Journal, established in 1892, publishes articles in the field of pub- 
lic law, and the Yale Review, a quarterly established in 1911, contains 
articles on political questions. 


State Universities. The University of California Publications in 
Political Science, announced in 1919, will be, as the title implies, solely 
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devoted to political science, but no publications have as yet been issued. 
The Academy of Pacific Coast History has published four volumes dur- 
ing the years 1909-1919. The University of California Publications in 
History, begun in 1911, comprise 16 volumes ranging from 170 to 727 
pages per volume. There are 21 studies, nine of which are in the 
political science field. Two of these were published within the last five 
years and total 656 pages. There have been two numbers in the Bureau 
of International Relations Series, which was begun in 1923. These 


.studies total 250 pages. Approximately $770 was expended for their 


publication. No definite and regular provision is made for publications 
in political science, but they are financed when submitted and accepted. 
The University of California also publishes the California Law Review. 

At Colorado University, the serial publication known as the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies oceasionally contains monographs dealing 
with subjects in the field of political science. Two studies were so pub- 
lished in 1927. Colorado Municipalities, the bi-monthly magazine of 
the Colorado Municipal League, is published at the University of Colo- 
rado by the Bureau of Business and Government Research. The maga- 
zine was established in April, 1925, and now is beginning its fourth 
year. Approximately 150 pages are printed annually. This bureau 
has also published six bulletins on city government. The University 
published the proceedings of a Highway Conference which was held 
under its auspices in 1927. A tax survey of three counties of the state 
has appeared in mimeographed form. 

At the University of Georgia, in addition to various bulletins in the 
field of political science, a volume called The University and the State 
was published in 1926. 

Oceasional papers in the political field have been published by the 
University of Hawaii, beginning in 1924. One study in political sci- 
ence has been published within the last five years. 

The University of Illinois ‘‘ Studies in the Social Sciences’’ series was 
established in 1912 and is now in its 14th volume. A total of 43 studies 
have been included, 12 of which deal with the field of political science. 
There are also five studies on taxation. Of the 13 studies published 
during the last five years, four have been on political subjects. An 
average of $250 a year is spent on political science studies. The Bureau 
of Business Research has published five bulletins on taxation, from 
eight to sixteen pages, since its establishment in 1922. 

A general series known as the University Studies was issued from 
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1902-1913, comprising fifteen studies in four volumes, of which six 
were in political science. The Illinois Historical Survey, which ig 
located at the University, has published five volumes on political sub- 
jects. 

The Illinois Law Review is now issued jointly by the University of 
Illinois, the University of Chicago, and Northwestern University. Be- 
fore this, the University of Illinois issued the Illinois Law Bulletin and 
Illinois Law Quarterly. 

The University Studies of the University of Indiana have contained 
one number in political science during the last five years. The Indiana 
Magazine of History, established in 1904 and in its 26th volume, also 
contains articles in political science. One bulletin of the Extension 
Division during the last five years has been in the politi¢al science field. 
The University also publishes the Indiana Law Journal. 

At the State University of Iowa, a series of ‘‘Studies in Social Sei- 
ences,’’ first established in 1899, and published at irregular intervals, 
now numbers 19 studies in eight volumes totalling 2,635 pages. Ten 
or twelve monographs in this series have been in the field of political 
science, with a total of over 1,800 pages; one of these came out in 1923, 
the last one in 1928. The University expends approximately $200 per 
year for the publication of studies in political science. No definite and 
regular provision is made for this purpose. The Iowa Law Review, 
published by the University, contains articles on public law. 

More extensive publication in the field of political science has been 
done by the State Historical Society of Iowa, which is operated in close 
connection with the University. Its publications are noted elsewhere 
in this report. 

At the Iowa College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bulletin 76, 
Cwic Survey of an Iowa Municipality, published in 1926, was in the 
political science field. 

The Humanistic Studies of the University of Kansas, now in their 
fourth volume, contain articles in political science. The Municipal 
Reference Bureau Extension Division has issued 38 mimeographed 
bulletins. 

The University of Louisiana issues bulletins some of which are in 
the field of political science. The department of government has pub- 
lished two studies in political science within the last five years with a 


total of 179 pages; also a report of a conference on international re- 
lations. 
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At the University of Michigan several publications are issued which 
contain research studies in the field of political science. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications in History and Political Science are 
published at irregular intervals and contain two volumes in the political 
science field, totalling 925 pages. Both of these have appeared in the 
past five years, and cost for publication $3,000. Two studies in political 
science (Roman and Byzantine administration) have also appeared in 
the University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series. 

The Bureau of Government, established in 1914, which is attached 
to the political science department, has issued five publications in 
mimeographed form and three in printed form. Two of the latter 
were published in collaboration with the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. The Michigan Law Review published by the Uni- 
versity contains articles on public law. 

A number of serial publications containing studies in political sci- 
ence are issued at the University of Minnesota. The studies in the 
Social Sciences were begun in 1913, and the 18th number was printed 
in 1925. The publications in this series are irregular; they vary in 
length from 40 to 50 pages up to 600 or more pages. At least three of 
these studies have been definitely in the field of political science, and at 
least seven others have been on the border line between political sci- 
ence and either economics or history. One study in political science 
isin press. Of the studies in this series published in the last five years, 
three may be considered as in the field of political science. They total 
750 pages, and two of them are doctors’ theses. A special grant made 
to the Graduate School for research publications finances this series. 
This is estimated at about $600 to $700 per year for the publication 
of work in political science. 

A second series is that of the Bureau for Research in Government. 
This was begun in 1922, and the eighth number has now been printed. 
These publications come out at irregular intervals and vary in length, 
the longest so far being 311 pages. All but one have appeared within 
the last five years—one in 1928, two in 1924, one in 1925, one in 1927, 

and two in 1928, with a total of 1,114 pages. Two of these studies were 
masters’ theses. The Bureau for Research in Government may expend 
its fund up to about $700 or $800 a year for publication purposes. 

The Current Problems Series, begun in 1913, is a minor series of 
publications of a miscellaneous character and is designed for publica- 
tions of current interest rather than as a mediam for publishing re- 
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search work. Three of the seven numbers of the series have been in the 
field of political science, but none within the last five years. 

The Municipal Reference Bureau of the University is closely con- 
nected with the League of Minnesota Municipalities and edits the 
League publications. A series of bulletins, known as Publications of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities, was begun in 1924. There are 
now 25 of these bulletins, which vary greatly in length. They are 
financed from the general budget of the League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities. The League magazine, Minnesota Municipalities, began as a 
bi-monthly in 1916 and became a monthly with Volume 11 in 1926. It 
is xow in its thirteenth volume and consists almost exclusively of 
articles and notes on municipal and state government. A research 
bulletin on public utility rates was issued in 1922. A book, The Law of 
Special Assessments in Minnesota, and several small pamphlets have 
been published with League funds. For the past year the League had 
an item of a little over $1,000 in its budget for publication ; in 1926 it 
was $900 and in 1925, $750. The Municipal Reference Bureau had 
about $300 or $400 at its disposal for this purpose. 

The University and its bureaus thus devote about $1,500 to $1,800 
annually to publications in political science. As compared with the 
total budget for research publication for the entire University, this 
makes for political science a rather good showing. It is estimated that 
the political science publication budget is about one-eighth of the entire 
publication budget. 

To the serial publications mentioned above may be added the Minne- 
sota Law Review, which prints frequent contributions from the politi- 
cal science staff in the field of public law. 

Four additional volumes on political science have been published by 
the University of Minnesota Press. One book is now in press. 

Of six monographs of the College of Education, four were studies 
in public school finance, three of which have been issued in the last 
five years. Of thirteen other studies of the College of Education, four 
were surveys of public school systems, made in the last five years. Two 
of the fifteen bulletins of the College, issued in 1920 and 1926, deal 
with the financial support of the public schools. 

At the University of Missouri, works in political science may appear 
in the University of Missouri Studies, which is a quarterly serial, or 
in the bulletins of the University. A university press is maintained. 

The University of Nebraska issues the University Studies, which may 
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contain works in political science. The Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment has issued fifteen publications since 1912. It also issues the Ne- 
braska Blue Book, begun in 1915 and appearing biennially. A third pub- 
lication of the department is a subject index for senate and house bills. 

The University of North Dakota issues two serials which contain 
articles on public law and political subjects, the North Dakota Quar- 
terly and the Dakota Law Review. 

The University of North Carolina deserves special mention as a 
center of humanistic and social research. It devotes yearly a hundred- 
page issue of the University Record to a survey, by departments, of 
research in progress. It makes liberal provision for publication of the 
products of research and has founded the University of North Carolina 
Press. The Press, established in 1913, has published 52 volumes, about 
ten in political science. 

The University carries the burden of one of the principal scholarly 
journals in the social field, Social Forces, now in its fifth volume. It 
also publishes the North Carolina Law Review. The Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science has made intensive surveys of 51 counties in 
the state since 1925, one result of which has been the publication of a 
book on County Government and Administration in North Carolina. 
Other publications are the James Sprunt History Monographs, begun 
in 1900 and comprising 19 volumes. This series was established as an 
annual publication, but after eight numbers had appeared it was is- 
sued semi-annually under a new title, ‘‘The James Sprunt Historical 
Publications.’’ Of a total of 32 studies, 10 have been in the political 
science field. In 1918 a study of County Government and County Af- 
fairs in North Carolina was issued. Six of 31 extension bulletins are in 
the political science field. 

At the Ohio State University, one study in political science has ap- 
peared in the Contributions in History and Political Science within the 
last five years. The Bureau of Educational Research in 1926 issued 
a bulletin entitled Organization of State Departments of Education. 
The University maintains a press. 

At the University of Oklahoma, the Municipal Research Bureau 
issues the Oklahoma Municipal Review. It was established in 1926 and 
appears bi-monthly. The numbers, which average about 32 pages, con- 
tain occasional articles of about 2,000 words in the field of political 
science. In 1924 the University published a 200-page Financial Sur- 
vey of Oklahoma. 
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The University of Oregon Publication Series, established in 1919, 
has not contained any contributions on political science. The Univer- 
sity also publishes the Law Review, a quarterly, and the Common- 
wealth Review. A university press is maintained. 

Four bulletins issued by the University of South Carolina within 
the last five years have been in the field of political science. 

At the University of Texas, three University bulletins within the last 
five years have dealt with political science. The Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Reference also issued fourteen bulletins during the 
years 1913-1925. The University publishes the Texas Law Review. A 
University press is maintained. 

At the University of Virginia, within the last five years, four exten- 
sion bulletins on political science subjects have been published. An 
Institute Monograph Series has been announced by the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences, but there have been no publications as 
yet. Serials published by the University are the Virginia Law Review, 
the Virginia Law Register, and the Virginia Quarterly Review. 

At the University of Washington, three studies in political science 
have appeared in the University publications in the last five years. 
The University also publishes the Washington Law Review. 

The University of Wisconsin has issued a number of studies and 
other publications in political science. An early series, begun in 1894, 
was the Economics, Political Science, and History Series. There were 
two volumes containing seven studies by 1899, all but one of which may 
be said to be in the political science field. A little later (1902) a 
separate History Series was begun, and in 1904 an Economies and 
Political Science Series. The History Series was continued until 1919, 
with a total of four volumes containing eleven studies, all but three of 
which dealt with political subjects. The Economics and Political Sei- 
ence series, which continued until 1918, comprised nine volumes of 24 
studies, about 13 in political science. These three series together issued 
42 studies in 15 volumes, of which 27 studies were in the field of politi- 
eal science. 

In 1918 a new series, known as the University of Wisconsin Studies 
in the Social Sciences and History, was begun. These studies are issued 
irregularly and vary from 200 to 600 pages each. Thirteen volumes 
have now been published, two of which fall in the field of political sei- 
ence. There have been none such in the past five years. During this 
period, however, three doctors’ theses were published by commercial 
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publishers. The University has a good publishing fund, but the politi- 
eal science department has not found occasion in late years to ask for 
any share of it. 

The Bureau of Municipal Information of the University two or three 
years ago began the practice of issuing information reports; and 57 
of these have been issued in mimeographed form. Seven of the 30 
bulletins of the University Extension Division have to do with political 
seience, as do also two of the eight bulletins of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. A series known as the University Extension Series 
is in its first volume, and one of the four studies published deals with 


political science. The Wisconsin Law Review is also published by the 
University. 


Ill, BUREAUS OF GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 


Beginning with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, es- 
tablished in 1907, some hundred research agencies for the study of 
municipal and other governmental problems have been established in 
the United States and Canada. Most of them deal primarily with 
municipal affairs, several with county matters, a number with state 
problems, and the Institute for Government Research at Washington 
with the national administration. Most of them are independent or- 
ganizations supported by private funds. Some are connected with 
universities and colleges. A few are official bodies supported from 
public funds. 

The activities of these agencies have varied widely with their re- 
sources. Some have had only a nominal existence. Others after a 
period of useful service have slumped or ceased to operate. Most of 
them carry on their work on a comparatively small scale ; about a dozen 
have a substantial amount of financial support; and a few with larger 
incomes have been correspondingly more active. 

Publications by these research bureaus also vary in extent with their 
financial support and the character of their organization. The largest 
number of important. publications have been issued by the Institute 
for Government Research, the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research, and the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. A number of bureaus issue bulletins or pamphlets 
at regular or irregular intervals. 

The Institute for Government Research was established at Wash- 
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ington, D.C., in 1916 in order to provide opportunity for research in 
political science at the national capital. On July 1, 1928, it was com- 
bined with other organizations in the Brookings Institution, in which 
it continues as an operating unit. The Institute issues publications 
under three main heads: (1) Principles of Administration, (2) Studies 
in Administration, and (3) Service Monographs. These are now pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins University Press, and are issued at irregu- 
lar intervals. There have been six volumes of the first group, varying 
from 256 to 742 pages. These are extensive works on the principles 
governing such matters as the retirement of public employees, govern- 
ment purchasing, government accounting and reporting, and public 
personnel administration. The second group contains 24 studies vary- 
ing in length from 204 to 963 pages, and includes major studies by 
W. F. Willoughby, G. A. Weber, L. M. Short, L. F. Schmeckebier, and 
J. A. Tobey. The Service Monographs, first published in 1921, now 
number 56 and vary in length from 44 to 605 pages. Four other mono- 
graphs are practically ready. In addition to these studies, an oe- 
easional brief pamphlet is published. The total expenditures for the 
publication of all volumes that have been issued is $64,319. 

The Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, established in 1922, 
publishes a magazine called Public Personnel Studies, which from its 
first issue in October, 1923, until July, 1924, was bi-monthly. It is now 
published monthly and constitutes six volumes. The average number 
of pages is 24. The earlier numbers were published in mimeographed 
form. About $2,000 is spent annually for the publication and distribu- 
tion of this magazine. 

The Bureau published one book (210 pages) in 1927. Two others 
are in course of preparation. About $1,500 was spent in printing and 
distributing the one book published. The Bureau plans to issue one 
book each year dealing with some personnel problems, at a probable 
expenditure of from $500 to $1,000. 

The National Institute of Public Administration, the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, and the Training School for Public 
Service may be considered a single organization. Although the Bureau 
was independently incorporated in 1907, while the Institute was in- 
corporated in 1921, the work of the two has represented the develop- 
ment of a single idea. The Bureau was the first institution in the coun- 
try to apply scientific methods of research to the problems of public 
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administration on a considerable scale. The bulk of the technical serv- 
ice and survey work is carried out under its name. 

The Bureau and the Institute have prepared some 4,600 reports of 
varying degrees of importance; and a large number of these have been 
published. The earlier reports dealt with New York City conditions 
and problems; but the work of the Bureau extended to cover detailed 
surveys of cities in all parts of the country, several counties, and in 
more recent years to state government.® A study of the Indian service 
in the national administration was also made. 

In addition to the more important reports, the Bureau published a 
numerous series of leaflets entitled Efficient Citizenship, and in 1913 
began another series, known as Municipal Research, which in January, 
1915, became a monthly magazine of 100 to 200 pages and was con- 
tinued until the end of 1917. After that, three other numbers appeared 
at irregular intervals. 

During the last ten years, further research studies and books have 
been prepared and published, including a Bibliography of Public Ad- 
ministration, books on budget-making and municipal finance, reports 
of some fifteen important surveys, notably those on state and local 
government in Virginia, and a dozen reports for New York state legis- 
lative committees. In the five years from 1924 to 1928, a total of $12,910 
was expended for the publication of studies. 

The Governmental Research Conference is an association of research 
agencies. The only regular publication of the Conference is the Pro- 
ceedings of its annual convention. These have been issued since 1925 
in mimeographed form and range from 80 to 252 pages. Other pub- 
lications have been as follows: The Character and Functioning of 
Municipal Civil Service Commissions in the United States, 104 pages, 
issued in 1922, and Twenty Years of Municipal Research, 36 pages, 
issued in 1926 and revised and reissued in 1927. On an average, the 
Association spends about one-third of its annual budget, or $300, for 
publications. In codperation with the National Municipal League, the 
association supports a Municipal Administration Service, established 

in October, 1926. Pamphlets are now being published by this Service 
on an average of one every two months. Nine of them have been issued, 


*Among the more important reports may be noted those on Atlanta, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Jamestown, N.Y., Los Angeles, Richmond, Va., Rochester, Spring- 
field, Mass,, San Francisco, and Reading, Pa. 
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with a total of 285 pages. A mimeographed series of abstracts of re- 
ports of research agencies is also being published, of which four have 
been issued to date. One doctor’s thesis, Measuring Municipal Govern. 
ment, by C. E. Ridley, has been issued jointly with the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University. 


State Organizations. A number of state organizations issue pub- 
lications of various kinds on problems of public finance and other 
matters of political interest. 

The Commonwealth Club of California has published, since 1903, 
245 bulletins or reports, comprising 25 volumes of Transactions. These 
deal with a large variety of subjects, mostly matters of political con- 
cern, Since 1925, these reports have been issued as a monthly journal 
known as The Commonwealth. 

The California Taxpayers’ Association issues a monthly called The 
Tax Digest, established in 1925. It is now in its sixth volume and 
averages 32 pages per issue. Six other studies in the field of taxation 
and expenditure have been issued, with a total of 300 pages. 

The Taxpayers’ Research League of Delaware has published four 
research studies, with a total of 76 pages, at a cost of $350. The Mary- 
land Bureau of State and Municipal Research issued 15 reports from 
1916 to 1917. The Taxpayers’ Association of New Mexico issues an 
8-page bulletin, which was in its sixth volume in August, 1927. The 
Nevada Taxpayers’ Association issues the Nevada Tax Bulletin, a 
quarterly averaging 12 pages. 

The Ohio Institute has issued since 1920 a serial known as The Ohio 
Citizen. It is ordinarily a four-page folder, although a few numbers 
have been published running as high as 32 pages. It is issued at 
irregular intervals, averaging from 15 to 20 numbers a year. Four 
educational bulletins have also been issued. The Utah Taxpayers As- 
sociation issues The Utah Taxpayer, a monthly bulletin of 4 pages. 

Municipal Research Agencies. The Akron (Ohio) Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research issued a weekly bulletin in 1915, and four reports from 
1915 to 1917. The Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau issues The 
Municipal Research Bulletin, a monthly of 8 pages. The Boston Fi- 
nance Commission (an official body, appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts) has published an extended series of studies and reports. 

The Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency has published since 1911 
more than 60 studies and reports, ranging from brief pamphlets to 
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extended surveys. These have dealt with various matters of local 
government in Chicago and Cook county and related problems of state 
government. Among the more important reports may be noted a 
series on various county officers, and studies on the park governments 
of Chicago, unification of local governments in Chicago, consolidation 
of local governments in Chicago, the water works system of Chicago, 
the proposed new constitution for Illinois, and Chicago school finances, 
1915-25. In recent years most of the publications have been shorter 
bulletins on proposed bond issues, expenditures, and taxes; and the 
expenditure on publications from 1923 to 1927 has been $1,855—an 
average of $371 per year. 

Griffenhagen and Associates, a private research organization in 
Chicago, issues a bulletin on public administration and finance. Its 
reports and recommendations are usually submitted in confidential 
typewritten statements. 

The Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research issued biennial re- 
ports and 23 special reports from 1911 to 1917. The Cleveland Munici- 
pal Research Bureau has published 35 reports, 27 in the last 5 years. i 
The Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research issued 19 publications from 


ii! 
1913 to 1917. i 


The Bureau of Municipal Research of Des Moines issues annual re- 
ports and reports of investigations, all in typewritten form. Twelve 
major investigations have been made, the results of which have not | 
been compiled in large reports, but have been presented in numerous || 
smaller reports covering the various angles of the subjects. 

The Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research issues at frequent | 
intervals a small printed pamphlet called Public Business, ranging | 
from 4 to 32 pages. This was begun in 1916, and over 100 numbers | 
have been published. The Bureau has also issued in mimeographed \| 
form more than 100 reports on special topics, mostly relating to local | 
government and administration in Michigan. 

A considerable number of important field studies and reports on ] 
state and local government in other parts of the country have also | 
been made by the Detroit bureau and members of its staff. In 1919, | 
it made a report on budget procedure of the state of South Carolina, ii 
and in codperation with the Institute for Public Service of Virginia, 1 
a report on the organization and administration of the government of ih 
Virginia. In 1920, it prepared reports for the Ohio Survey on various iH 
departments of government in that state, including auditor, budget, il 
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finance, civil service, banks and banking, building and loan associa- 
tions, insurance, secretary of state, etc. In 1924, an extensive report 
was prepared on the government of Cincinnati and Hamilton county, 
Other reports have dealt with certain phases of the government of 
particular cities in Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Florida. 

The Duluth Taxpayers’ League publishes The Taxpayers’ Business, 
which appears monthly and ranges from 4 to 12 pages. 

The Kansas City Public Service Institute prints a weekly bulletin 
entitled Public Affairs, which is a leafilet summarizing briefly some 
local activity or the result of some investigation, or making some 
suggestions for improvement of local governmental administration. 
In addition, mimeographed reports on local matters are issued from 
time to time. 

The Citizens’ Bureau of Milwaukee issued the Codperative Citizen- 
ship Bulletin from 1916 to 1918. There were 9 numbers, ranging from 2 
to 14 pages. At present, reports are issued from time to time covering 
such subjects as a new city charter, ete. 

The Memphis Bureau of Municipal Research, established in 1909, 
issued three reports aggregating 243 pages. The New Bedford Tax- 
payers’ Association issues a Taxpayers’ Bulletin of four pages at ir- 
regular intervals. The New York City Public Service Institute issues 
a four-page bulletin called The Public Service Weekly. 

The Political Research Bureau, New York City, when originally 
established, was attached to the Republican County Committee of 
New York county to make studies of important public questions that 
arose, with a view to assisting it to determine policies. During 1926 
it was transferred to the State Committee, but its attachment to and 
support by that committee lasted only through the campaign of that 
year. It is no longer officially connected with a Republican organiza- 
tion, but is still working for individual Republican office holders. 
Studies published as Bureau publications have been: 1. The Voting 
Machine, Jan., 1925, 80 pp.; 2. Report on the Proposed Amendment 
Exempting Bonds Issued for Rapid Transit Purposes from the Debt 
Limit, Feb., 1925, 18 pp.; 3. Report on the Proposed Amendment Aw- 
thorizing the Legislature to Provide for the Creation of a Debt of 
$10,000,000 Annually During Each of the Next Ten Years, March, 
1925, 18 pp. A number of articles have been published as a result of 


the work of the Bureau. The amount expended for publication has 
been small. 
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The Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia has published 
since 1909 a weekly periodical known as Citizens’ Business. The issue 
for May, 1928, was the 833rd issue. Each number ordinarily contains 
three pages of text, although a number occasionally appears in larger 
size. During the period from 1923 to 1928 inclusive, the Bureau pub- 
lished seven printed reports totaling 500 pages. 

The Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research issued nine publica- 
tions and manuscript reports during the years 1915-1918, with a total 
of 835 pages. It has continued its activity in the study of local prob- 
lems, and in connection with the movement for a city manager charter, 
but issues no regular publications. 

The St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Research issues at irregular 
intervals a serial, Mind Your Business, of 12-16 pages. The St. Paul 
Bureau of Municipal Research issues a four-page serial, The City’s 
Business, which appears at irregular intervals. 

The San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Research issues a publi- 
eation called The City, which began in 1921 and appears monthly or 
more frequently. The average issue is four to eight pages in length, 
but there are occasional numbers of 36 or 40 pages. Among the im- 
portant studies so published in the last five years are a series of ten 
articles dealing with defects of the San Francisco charter, an issue 
dealing with charter defects, and a proposal for a city manager form 
of government, and other numbers containing proposals for an East 
Bay Bridge, a Golden Gate Bridge, and other matters. The expendi- 
tures for these publications average about $2,000 yearly. 

The Seattle Municipal League issues a weekly of 4 pages called 
the Seattle Municipal News. The Springfield (Mass.) Bureau of 
Municipal Research issued five reports and other publications from 
1913 to 1916. 

The City of Toledo finances the Toledo City Journal, which was 
established in 1916. It is issued weekly and now comprises 12 yearly 
volumes averaging about 800 pages a year. Each weekly issue contains 
some article on municipal government, most of which are merely de- 
scriptive, although there is an average of four or five research articles 
each year. The Commission of Publicity and Efficiency has two im- 
portant studies under way. The entire cost of running the Com- 
mission is $11,000 per year. 

The Yonkers Bureau of Municipal Research issued nine reports and 
several other publications from 1916 to 1918. 
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County Research Agencies. The Alameda County (Calif.) Tax As. 
sociation issued 24 bulletins and several other publications from 1911 
to 1918. The Hudson County (N.J.) Federation issued a monthly 
Citizens’ Bulletin and other publications in 1913. 

The Tax Supervising and Conservation Commission of Multnomah 
County, Oregon, issues an annual report which is required by state 
statute and for which an annual appropriation of $1,000 is made. 

The Westchester County Research Bureau (New York) has pub- 
lished 8 studies. Six of these were during 1911-1916. Then the Bureau 
was suspended because of the war, and since its reopening in 1926, 
two more studies have been published. 


IV. ASSOCIATIONS 


The American Social Science Association, organized at Boston in 
1865, was probably the earliest national society in the United States 
dealing with social problems as a whole. From 1869 to 1909 it pub- 
lished a Journal of Social Science, of which forty-six numbers were 
issued, containing the proceedings of the Association. In 1912 the As- 
sociation was reorganized as the National Institute of Social Sciences, 
‘‘to promote the study of social science and to reward distinguished 
services rendered to humanity, either by election to the National In- 
stitute or by the bestowal of medals or other insignia.’’ Occasional 
meetings were held, and a few numbers of a journal have been issued; 
but no important contributions to political science have been published. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science, organized 
in 1880, has its headquarters in Philadelphia, and is directed mainly 
by members of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. Meet- 
ings are held from time to time for the discussion of political, economic, 
and social questions, and addresses at these meetings and other articles 
are published in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, now issued bi-monthly. 

The Academy of Political Science in the City of New York was 
founded in 1880 as an agency for ‘‘the cultivation of the political 
sciences and their application to the solution of political, economic, and 
social problems.’’ Meetings are held regularly twice a year, and the 
papers and addresses are published in the Proceedings of the Academy. 
The Political Science Quarterly is edited for the Academy by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University. 

The American Political Science Association was formed in 1904 
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to promote ‘‘the scientific study of polities, public law, administration, 
and diplomacy,’’ and is the principal, if not the only, national organiza- 
tion dealing with the whole field of political science. The Proceedings 
of the annual meetings of the Association were published from 1904 to 
1913, comprising ten volumes. In 1906 the American Political Science 
Review was begun, and has been continued as a quarterly journal, 
averaging in recent years about 1,000 pages a volume. This includes 
leading articles, a number of departments, shorter articles and notes in 
special fields, reports of committees and conferences, book reviews, 
and extensive bibliographical lists. 

The Southwestern Political and Social Science Association, re- 
organized in 1920 as the Southern Political Science Association, pub- 
lishes a quarterly review, now called the Southern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly, which includes the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ings and other articles, book reviews, etc. 

Several organizations issue publications dealing with foreign or 
international affairs and relations. The American Society of Inter- 
national Law publishes a quarterly Journal which was established in 
1907 and is now in its 22nd volume. The Proceedings of the annual 
meetings are also published. The Society has occasionally issued special 
supplements to its Journal, containing official documents relating to 
international law and foreign relations. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has been perhaps 
the most active agency for promoting the publications of a large variety 
of works on international relations. The Division of International 
Law has published 40 substantial volumes and 48 pamphlets, including 
new and scholarly editions of international law classics and other works. 
It also subsidizes eleven international law journals, published in half a 
dozen different countries, including the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, and it grants aid toward the cost of publishing meritor- 
ious new works in the field. 

The Division of Economies and History published a series of pre- 
liminary studies on the economic aspects of the World War, and is now 
bringing to completion a comprehensive Economic and Social History 
of the World War, in some 325 monographic volumes, written by 
scholars and other experts in the different countries. This has included 
studies on the reorganization and working of war-time governments. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education has issued publicaticns 
for the more general popularization of the results of scientific research 
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engaged in by other divisions. From 1917 to 1926 it published a bi- 
monthly magazine, Inter-America, reprinting in English articles from 
South American journals and in Spanish articles from journals in 
the United States. The Biblioteca Interamericana series was issued 
from 1919 to 1923, in five volumes. Since 1924, the pamphlet series 
International Conciliation has been issued, 9 numbers each year. 

The Foreign Policy Association maintains an Information Service 
established in October, 1925, and published twice a month. A total 
of 65 articles have appeared, aggregating 1,080 pages. A weekly news 
bulletin, established in 1921, is also issued. Each volume averages 
about 104 pages. In addition, 45 pamphlets have been issued since 
January, 1922. The entire budget of the Research Department for last 
year was $72,370, of which $12,548 was publication costs. 

The World Peace Foundation issued a pamphlet series from April, 
1911, to April, 1917, constituting 7 volumes. In 1917 the series was 
continued as the League of Nations. After six volumes, the name was 
changed in 1923 to the World Peace Foundation Pamphlets. The 
pamphlets appear bi-monthly. The last two contained 156 and 188 
pages respectively. The World Peace Foundation also publishes an- 
nual reports and is American agent for the sale of official publications 
of the League of Nations. 

A number of national and state organizations dealing with problems 
of municipal government issue publications of various kinds. 

The Reform Club of New York City was an active publication agency 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century. For a time it gave spe- 
cial attention to questions of national policy, and published studies on 
tariff and currency problems. In 1898 it began the publication of a 
quarterly magazine, Municipal Affairs, which continued for six years. 

The National Municipal League, founded in 1894, issues important 
publications, not only on municipal government, but also on problems 
of state and national administration. These include a series of volumes 
of proceedings of the annual conferences on good city government 
(1894-1910), a municipal program (including proposed constitutional 
provisions and a general law on municipal government), a model city 
charter, a model state constitution, and other pamphlets and reports. 
In 1912 a quarterly magazine, the National Municipal Review, was 
begun; this later became a bi-monthly, and is now issued monthly, 
averaging 800 pages a year. In addition to the shorter articles and 
regular departments, supplements to the Review are published from 
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time to time, with more important studies. A number of volumes were 
issued in the National Municipal League Series, which has been dis- 
continued ; but a new National Municipal League Monograph Series 
was begun in 1925, of which four volumes have been issued, of about 
100 pages each. The publication expenses of the League are about 
$10,000 a year; and in addition about $10,000 will be spent to publish 
an extensive report on metropolitan government now in preparation. 

The American Civie Association, organized in 1904, has published 
books and pamphlets of an educational character dealing with city 
planning, county planning, zoning, billboard regulations, and real 
estate subdivisions. 

The National Conference on City Planning has published the pro- 
ceedings of its annual meetings. 

The American Municipal Association, an organization of the secre- 
taries of state municipal leagues, publishes reports of its proceedings. 

State municipal leagues are in active operation in thirty states, and 
more than half of these issue regular publications dealing with munici- 
pal affairs in their respective states. These are primarily organiza- 
tions of cities and villages, but in some cases include other local gov- 
ernments. In about a dozen states, they are affiliated with the state 
universities—California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North “arolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wisconsin. In 
sixteen states, information bureaus are maintained, to furnish data 
on local problems. 

The Pennsylvania League of Third Class Cities publishes the pro- 
ceedings of its annual meetings. Four state leagues issue bi-monthly 
journals—Colorado Municipalities, New Jersey Municipalities, the Ok- 
lahoma Municipal Review, and Texas Municipalities. Thirteen state 
leagues publish monthly journals—Florida Municipal Review, Illinois 
Municipal Review, American Municipalities (Iowa), Kansas Munici- 
palities, Michigan Municipal Review, Minnesota Municipalities, Mis- 
sourt Municipal Review, Nebraska Municipal Review, North Carolina 
Municipal Review, Pacific Municipalities and Counties, The Borough 
Legal Bulletin (Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs), Virginia 
Municipal Review, and The Municipality (Wisconsin). In addition 
to its monthly magazine, the Wisconsin League issues a mimeographed 
series of information reports. The New York association of city mayors 
issues an extensive series of mimeographed reports. 

The National League of Women Voters, formed in 1920, publishes 
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a variety of books, pamphlets, and leaflets. The Department of Effi- 
ciency in Government issues general publications such as An Outline 
of Government in the United States, as well as specialized studies on 
the budget, civil service, constitutional amendments, election laws, 
federal aid, local government, political parties, the primary, the legal 
status of women, etc. 

The National Popular Government League, established in 1913, is. 
sues from 12 to 20 bulletins annually. Four of these—one each dealing 
with the initiative and referendum elections of 1922, 1924, and 1926, 
and one on the direct primary—are of special value to political science, 
They are of approximately 20 pages each. About $2,500 is spent on 
publications. 

The Proportional Representation League issues the Proportional 
Representation Review, founded in 1893 and issued quarterly since 
1914. There have been 86 numbers, of from 16 to 32 pages per number. 
A total of 41 studies in political science have appeared, 20 of these in 
the last five years. A study prepared by the League’s secretaries and 
entitled Proportional Representation (566 pages) was published in 
1926 by the Macmillan Co. To secure publication, the League spent 
$2,000 for the purchase of copies of the book. The actual printing 
expense of the Proportional Representation Review for the last five 
years was $4,756. 

The American Historical Association, founded in 1884, has pub- 
lished since 1890 an annual report (issued as a public document, us- 
ually in two volumes) including the more important papers presented 
at the annual meeting, collections of documents, reports on American 
archives, and bibliographical contributions. Since 1895, it has pub- 
lished the American Historical Review. In 1909, a monthly History 
Teachers’ Magazine was begun, which has been continued since 1918 
as The Historical Outlook, edited in codperation with the National 
Board of Historical Science under the supervision of a committee of 
the Association. Many of these publications are of political interest; 
and, though recently less attention has been given to distinctly politi- 
eal subjects, during the last five years ten or eleven articles in the 
American Historical Review have dealt with topics in constitutional 
history or international politics. 

The Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington has issued nine or ten numbers totaling about 3,000 
pages which may be considered as studies in political science. Among 
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them are: Federal System of Argentine Republic, Constitutional Sys- 
tem of Brazil, Public Health Administration and the Natural History 
of Disease in Baltimore, Md., and The Governmental System of Peru. 
Three such publications (four volumes) have been issued within the 
last five years, with a total of about 1,500 pages. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Society, organized in 1907, has 
published eleven volumes of Proceedings, and since 1914 a quarterly 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 

The American Catholic Historical Association, founded in 1919, 
has for its official organ the quarterly Catholic Historical Review, pub- 
lished at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C., 
since 1915. 

The Naval History Society, organized in 1910, published during the 
past decade ten volumes of letters, papers, logs, and writings relating 
chiefly to the navies of the American Revolution and the Civil War. 
In 1925 it was united with the New York Historical Society. 

A number of state historical societies have issued extensive and im- 
portant publications, frequently with the codperation and financial 
support of the state governments.® 

The American Bar Association publishes a monthly Journal, with 
articles on legal topics and state legislation. Several of its committees 
have also published reports on special subjects, notably annual sum- 
maries of state legislation. 

The American Judicature Society, established in 1913 to promote 
the efficient administration of justice, has published since 1917 a Jour- 
nal, now issued bi-monthly with 32 pages in each number, and seven 
bulletins. These deal with proposed changes in judicial organization 
and procedure. 


An association of commissioners on uniform state laws appointed 
f 


officially by the several states since 1891, has published reports, with 
drafts of proposed statutes on various subjects of state legislation. 
The Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology publishes a quar- 
terly Journal. 
; A number of state bar associations publish proceedings, which in- 
elude papers and addresses on legal topics. 
The American Economie Association, organized in 1885, has pub- 
) lished several series of monographs on economic subjects, aggregating 


* See section on state historical agencies. 
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24 volumes to 1910, and since 1911 has published the quarterly Ameri. 
can Economic Review. Many of the studies and articles published 
have dealt with problems of taxation, public utilities, industrial legisla- 
tion, and other matters of political interest. 

The American Statistical Association has published in its quarterly 
journal a few articles on distinctly political topics, such as the re- 
apportionment of representatives in Congress, and a larger number 
on other subjects of political interest, including the organization and 
work of governmental statistical agencies. 

The National Tax Association, an organization of tax officials and 
others interested in tax problems, has published since 1907 an annual 
volume of proceedings, and in recent years a monthly bulletin. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation issues the Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, a quarterly begun in 1911 and averag- 
ing 400 pages annually. <A considerable number of substantial re- 
ports of investigations in the field of political science have been pub- 
lished in the Review. Among these are Three Years under the New 
Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Law and Labor Law Administration 
in New York. The latter is a volume of nearly 300 pages, published 
in June, 1917, as a result of a four-year intensive study. Other reports 
have been on industrial accidents, occupational diseases, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment, health insurance, and legislative pitfalls, 
Other studies include a volume on Labor Problems and Labor Legisla- 
tion and an annual pamphlet report, Standards for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws, which has been published for the last fifteen years. 
Expenditures for publication average about $5,000 yearly. 

A large amount of research and publication is undertaken by a great 
variety of business organizations, including national, state, and local 
associations, as well as important corporations. A good deal of this has 
dealt with matters of public interest and governmental action; and 
some has been on problems of a distinctly political character. Some 
illustrations of this work will be noted briefly. 

In a number of cities, local chambers of commerce give a good deal 
of attention to municipal problems, and several have maintained bu- 
reaus of municipal research on civic affairs, as in Akron, Boston, In- 
dianapolis, and Kansas City. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York City has made studies 
on the regulation of public utilities and the city transport problem. 
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The Chicago Association of Commerce took an active part in the 
movement for a comprehensive city-plan study. 

The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce organized a bureau 
of state research, which in 1915 issued a weekly Legislative Index 
during the legislative session, and in 1917-1918 published the reports 
of 11 investigations. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce established a re- 
search bureau of government and taxation, including studies of elec- 
tion laws and the tri-state Delaware River compact. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, organized in 1912, 
maintains a bureau of research and publishes bulletins and pamphlets, 
which have included studies on public finance and city planning. 

The American Bankers’ Association has made studies of banking 
legislation and inheritance taxation, the results of which inquiries are 
published in the Journal of the Association and in bulletins and 
pamphlets on special subjects. 

The National Industrial Conference Board was organized in May, 
1916, ‘‘to provide a bureau of scientific research, a clearing house of 
information, a forum for discussion, and the means whereby codpera- 
tive action may be taken in matters that vitally affect the industrial 
development of the country and all engaged in industry.’’ It is com- 
posed of business executives delegated by national and local associa- 
tions, and maintains a staff of 70 to 90 persons, of whom about 30 
are engaged in gathering and analyzing data for research studies. 
More than 100 ‘‘research reports,’’ as well as other special reports 
and monographs, have been published. Many, if not most, of these 
deal with subjects of political interest, and 30 may be considered as 
in the field of political science, including studies on the cost of govern- 
ment, tax burdens and public expenditures, tax and fiscal problems in 
a number of states, industrial legislation, and inter-allied debts. 

The American Public Health Association, organized in 1872, pub- 
lishes reports of research committees and other articles on public 
health administration in its official organ, the American Journal of 
Public Health. In 1921, it published a report on A Half-Century of 
Public Health, and in 1927 a study on Community Health Organiza- 
tion, It has also issued appraisal forms for city health work and rural 
health work. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare is a continuation (since 
1917) of the Conference on Charities and Corrections, which has pub- 
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lished an extensive series of volumes of proceedings of its annual meet- 
ings since 1874, and also various bulletins on social problems from 
time to time. These have included papers and studies on publie ad- 
ministration in the field of social welfare. 

The American Sociological Society, organized in 1905, issues an 
annual volume of publications, and also publishes other articles in the 
bi-monthly American Journal of Sociology, begun in 1895. Approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the articles in this journal deal with political 
science subjects. 

Political party organizations publish large quantities of printed ma- 
terial during election campaigns. The largest volume of such publiea- 
tions is issued during the quadrennial presidential election ; but vary- 
ing amounts are also printed and distributed in state and local cam- 
paigns by the regular parties and also by temporary organizations. 
Most of these campaign publications are in the form of pamphlets 
and posters; for the national campaign the proceedings of the national 
conventions and substantial campaign textbooks are issued by the 
leading parties. The American parties, however, do not maintain a 
continuous organization for the study and publication of political 
problems, as is done by the British parties, some of which publish 
regular periodical journals, in addition to numerous pamphlets, and 
often substantial volumes, not only during political campaigns, but 
at frequent intervals at other times. 


Vv. PRIZES AND FELLOWSHIPS 


There are no such substantial money prizes offered for research 
studies in political science as the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes in 
the field of economics. 

Probably the most important prizes for studies in political science 
were the Harris prizes, offered each year from 1910 to 1928 for the 
best essays submitted by undergraduate students in universities and 
colleges in the six Middle Western states of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. For some years, three prizes 
were awarded, of $250, $150 and $100. On the death of the original 
donor, Mr. Norman Wait Harris, the prizes were continued by his 
son, Professor Norman Dwight Harris—a first prize of $150 and a 
second prize of $100. About ten or twelve essays have usually been 
submitted in this competition, mainly from the larger universities, 
but with a fair number from some of the smaller colleges. There has 
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been a good proportion of useful and original studies, a number of 
them based on first-hand investigation of local conditions; and most 
of those awarded prizes have been worthy of publication, though only 
a small number have been published. The results of those prizes in- 
dicates that they have served a useful purpose; and similar prizes 
open to students of institutions in other states would no doubt promote 
similar studies. 


The National Municipal League offers the Baldwin prize of $100, 
open to undergraduates in any college or university, and the Morton 
Denison Hull prize of $250 for graduate students, for essays on topics 
in municipal government. A fair number of essays are submitted 
each year for the Baldwin prize, and several successful essays have 
been published. 

A number of universities and colleges offer prizes for studies in 
the field of political science, mostly open only to undergraduate stu- 
dents. For the most part, the effect of these in stimulating research 
has not been encouraging. 


At Columbia University, prizes are offered in Columbia College, 
Barnard College, and the Graduate School of Political Science. 


Harvard University offers the following prizes: three Bowdoin prizes 
(one of $250 and two of $100) to resident graduate students for essays 
on topics in various fields, including history, government, economics, 
and business administration; the Sumner prize of $100 for the best 
d:asertation on a subject connected with the topic of universal peace; 
and two Toppan prizes, one of $100 offered each year for the best 
doctoral thesis upon a subject in political science, and one of $200 
offered in alternate years for the best essay on a subject in political 


science. These have not produced remarkable results in stimulating 
research. 


The University of Chicago offers a civil government prize of $200 
and two prizes of $150 and $50 to members of the freshman class for 
the best examinations in political science. 

The Universities of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota each offer 
biennially a prize of $50, the gift of W. J. Bryan, for the best essay 
in the science of government. The results in stimulating research 
have been negligible. 


The University of Wisconsin offers a $50 prize and a medal, both 
for undergraduates. 
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George Washington University offers the Waddell prize of $250 for 
essays on subjects in international law. 

Bowdoin College offers an American History prize of $150 and the 
Philo Sherman Bennett prize of $25. 

Brown University offers annually a Bennett prize of $50 for the 
best essay on ‘‘free government’’ and the Rosenberger prize of $60 
biennially to the student doing the best work in some designated sub- 
ject in political science. These have stimulated research to a very 
limited extent. 

Dartmouth College offers a Bennett prize of $25 for an essay on some 
topic on free government. This attracts little attention. 

Oberlin College offers the Norton prize for an essay on the United 
States and the Far East. 

Rutgers College offers an undergraduate essay prize of $150. 

Wellesley College offers the Woodrow Wilson prize of $10 in modern 
politics for seniors. 

Western Reserve University offers an annual President’s prize for 
the highest standing in the American Government course. 

Several state municipal leagues (Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota) of- 
fer small prizes for high school essays on municipal government. 

The general results from prizes now offered indicate that when 
offered in particular institutions, there is not likely to be active com- 
petition or important contributions, but that prizes of a substantial 
amount open to students in different institutions over a considerable 
area bring out a considerable number of competitors and useful 
studies. 

Scholarships and fellowships are awarded to undergraduates and 
graduate students in colleges and universities; and some of these are 
awarded to students in political science. In many cases such scholar- 
ships and fellowships are open to students in any field of study; but in 
a number of institutions they are offered specifically in the field of 
political science. 

The American University offers two fellowships in international law, 
which net $1,050 and $600. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace offers two classes 
of fellowships in international law, with stipends of $1,000 and $1,500, 
with $300 additional for travel in some cases for those who propose 
to study abroad. 
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The Catholic University of America offers three Penfield scholar- 
ships of $1,200 each in international affairs and belles lettres. 

Columbia University offers two or more Gilder fellowships of at least 
$1,000 to graduate students for the investigation of social and political 
conditions in this country or abroad; and the Schiff fellowship in 
political science of $600. 

Cornell University offers two President White fellowships in history 
and political science, one in each subject paying $500 with exemp- 
tion from tuition. 

Goucher College offers the Elizabeth King Elliott fellowship of $750 
in history and political science. 

Harvard University offers the Bayard Cutting fellowship of $1,300, 
for use in history, European literature, international law, colonial 
government, or economics; and the Albert Erskine research fellow- 
ship of $1,000 for the study of street traffic control problems. 

New York University offers six Penfield scholarships in diplomacy, 
international law, and belles lettres, of $1,000 each. 

The University of Pennsylvania offers two Penfield scholarships of 
$2,000 in international law and diplomacy. 

Princeton University offers two Class of 1883 university fe.owships 
of $700 each, for the study of political science, physics, chemistry, 
biology, or geology. 

At the State University of Iowa generous honoraria are allowed to 
graduate students and instructors for specific researches in connection 
with studies directed and published by the State Historical Society 
of Iowa. 

Duke University from time to time makes grants of funds (not ex- 
ceeding $500) to members of the faculty for the encouragement of 
research, and several such grants have been made for studies in the 
political sciences, 

The University of Wisconsin offers a $750 fellowship and a $250 
scholarship in political science. 

The Social Science Research Council offers a number of post-doc- 
torate fellowships, and also grants-in-aid to more mature scholars, in 
the field of social studies, including political science. 


VI. NEED FOR PUBLICATION FUNDS 


Replies to inquiries as to the need for additional funds for publish- 
ing the results of research in political science indicate varying condi- 
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tions at different institutions. A number of institutions (especially 
those which do not require the pvblication of doctors’ theses) report 
a large or considerable number of research studies unpublished for lack 
of funds for this purpose, and that other studies have been unfinished 
or abandoned because there was no assurance of publishing the results, 

Thus at Harvard University, many worthy research studies are un- 
published for lack of funds, and other studies have been abandoned 
because no publication funds were available. At the University of 
Chicago, many doctor’s theses worthy of publication have not been 
printed. At the University of [llinois, three-fourths of the doctors’ 
theses in political science in recent years and many masters’ theses 
have not been published. At the State University of Iowa, four studies 
are unpublished for lack of funds. At the University of Pittsburgh, 
three masters’ theses recently completed merit publication. At Stan- 
ford University, the publication of eight studies is delayed and uncer. 
tain for lack of financial resources. At Washington University, two 
doctors’ theses are unpublished for lack of funds. 

Griffenhagen and Co., a research agency in Chicago, reports a num- 
ber of studies of general interest, the facts of which are buried in the 
files of the particular client for which they were made. The Illinois 
Municipal League has much material held up for lack of funds. 

A large proportion of the essays which have been awarded the Har- 
ris prizes in political science remain unpublished; and a considerable 
number of them are worthy of publication. 

In a number of other cases the titles of unpublished research studies 
were reported; and a list of these will indicate some of the material 
now waiting for publication funds: 

Amherst College: A preliminary study for a regional plan of the 
Connecticut Valley (or study of the economic, social, and political 
factors in the evolution of three valley counties of Massachusetts). 
Also a study of non-voting in Northampton not completed. 

University of Oregon: Two books, on The Law of Pardon and In- 
troduction to Civil Service Reform. 

Political Research Bureau, New York: A study of 80 pages om 
Public or Private Development of Water Power. 

Proportional Representation League: Two studies, on Proportional 
Representation in the City of Ashtabula (master’s thesis), and The 
First Proportional Representation Election in Cincinnati. 
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Westchester County Research Bureau: A survey of the complete or- 
ganization of the political structure of Westchester county. 

New York State, Division of Archives and History: Several collec- 
tions of political documents relating to New York State. 

The Indiana Historical Bureau has three studies, which will ulti- 
mately be published. 

Several representatives of publishing houses have stated very posi- 
tively that a large number of valuable studies worthy of publication 
are submitted to them, which they are compelled to decline because 
they are not likely to pay for themselves on a commercial basis. Thus, 
Mr. Dana H. Ferrin, of the Century Company, states: ‘‘Like other 
publishers, we have frequently brought out studies that obviously had 
small sales prospects, simply as a matter of service and for ‘the good 
of the cause.’ While I have no definite figures, I suspect that for every 
such work that we have published, at least twenty-five studies of 
equal value and scholarship have been submitted to us and declined. 
There obviously is a real need for some medium of publication for 
such manuscripts, and, personally, I can think of no greater service 
that the American Political Science Association can perform than to 
make arrangements for the issue of such books.’’ 

On the other hand, some universities report that they do not know 
of any research studies worthy of publication that have not been 
published; and some universities and research organizations express 
the opinion that there is more need for funds to carry on research 
investigations than for publication funds, 

Thus, the National Institute of Public Administration states: ‘‘Our 
experience has led us to believe that the difficulty is chiefly in financing 
the preparation of the study.’’ The National Muncipal League reports 
that money is needed to subsidize research. The National Popular 
Government League has a problem of financing the working up of ma- 
terial on the initiative and referendum in America. The Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research and the Des Moines Bureau of Municipal 
Research state that much research is not undertaken for lack of funds. 
The Political Research Bureau of New York has a study on the finane- 
ing of public improvements from current revenue held up for lack 
of funds for investigation. The University of Minnesota reports that 
the greater difficulty is in securing funds for investigation. 

While these emphasize the need for financial assistance in carrying 
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on important research investigations in political science, the reports 
from other institutions previously noted show that a very considerable 
number of studies now await publication, and that larger funds for 
publication would encourage the completion of other studies. 

The section of this report dealing with government publications also 
indicates the need for measures to make more available public doen- 
ments and information on the work of government. For a good part 
of this, there should be marked improvement in the form, scope, and 
methods of official reports. But an important part of this work can 
be done, and some of it can probably be best done, by unofficial agencies, 
A regular series of public documents, including new constitutions, im- 
portant statutes, and state papers of American and foreign govern. 
ments, including those of the states and local governments, with ex- 
planatory statements by competent scholars, would be of great value 
to students of political problems; and such a series would in time be- 
come a standard source of reference, comparable to the collections of 
treaties. 


| 
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APPENDIX VII 


INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL SCIENCE IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


WILLIAM B. MUNRO 


Harvard University 


During the past year the Committee on Policy has conducted an 
extensive investigation into the scope and methods of instruction in 
political science given by the colleges and universities of the United 
States. The purpose of this survey has been twofold: first, to gather 
the facts relating to the existing instructional situation, including the 
range of courses given, the methods of teaching, and the conditions 
under which the work is being carried on; second, to ascertain whether 
the existing situation is satisfactory to those engaged in giving the 
instruction, to find out what promising experiments are being tried, 
and to bring together suggestions for improvement. 

In the course of this study, inquiries were addressed to about 400 
universities and colleges. These inquiries were accompanied by a 
covering letter indicating the probable value of the investigation to 
teachers of political science. Replies more or less complete were re- 
ceived from abcut three-fourths of the institutions. Those which failed 
to reply were for the most part small colleges in which no separate 
instruction in political science seems to be given—the work being 
combined with a course in American history. The data embodied in 
these 300 replies have been carefully tabulated and a small portion 
thereof is published with this report. 


I. IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO COURSES IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE BY COLLEGES 


It is a common impression that at least one course in American 
government is prescribed among the requirements for graduation in 
the great majority of collegiate institutions. This impression, how- 
ever, does not seem to be well founded. Among 254 institutions which 
supplied information on this matter, only 58 insist that students shall 
take any stated course in political science as a requisite for graduation. 
Among these 58 institutions, 34 prescribe the study of American 
government. Sixteen others have a required course in general political 
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science. Two have prescribed courses in ‘‘Citizenship.’’ Several 
colleges merely make a requirement of some course in the department of 
political science.’ Nineteen colleges and universities report that the 
laws of the states in which they are situated require a certain minimum 
of instruction in the Constitution of the United States to be given to all 
undergraduate students. On the other hand, 225 institutions report 
themselves free from any such statutory requirement. 


TABLE A 
Is any course in political science required for graduation? No: 196. Yes: 58, 


Number of || Year in which sub- | Number of 
Subject required institutions || ject can be taken institutions 
General Political Science 16 Sophomore 
European Government .. Junior 
Comparative Government Senior 


Citizenship Not specified 
Constitutional Law 


eee 


As to the stage in the curriculum at which the required instrue- 
tion in political science is given, the sophomore year seems to be 
favored by the larger number of institutions, but the junior year is 
a close second, and both the freshman and senior years are well 
represented. 

A good deal of diversity is manifest with respect to the question 
whether the introductory course in political science should be a pre- 
requisite for all other courses in the subject. One might suppose that 
the introductory course would everywhere be used to provide the 
groundwork, and that the hierarchy of upper-class instruction would 
be built upon it—as is the case in the sciences, mathematics, and the 
foreign languages. It would appear, however, that this way of or- 
ganizing instruction is by no means general. Among the colleges and 
universities supplying information on this point, fewer than half 
make the introductory course a prerequisite for all subsequent courses 
without any exception. Thirty-seven of those which so require it per- 
mit exceptions for various reasons. A slightly larger number do not re- 
quire students to take the introductory course at all as a preliminary 
to entering subsequent courses, and a somewhat larger number (4 


*See Table A. 
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in all) permit them to do this, but except certain courses from the 
operation of this rule.’ 


TABLE B 


Is the introductory course in political science a prerequisite for all other courses 
in this subject? 


Yes Yes No No 
without with without. with | Noanswer | Total 
Exceptions | Exceptions | Exceptions | Exceptions 
79 37 42 45 | 64 268 


Taking the above data into consideration, it would appear (a) that 
in only a small number of institutions is any instruction in American 
government given as a matter of statutory requirement; (b) that a 
course in political science as a requisite for graduation is established 
in the curricula of only about one-quarter of our colleges and uni- 
versities; (c) that when such required course is given there is no uni- 
formity of practice as to the stage in the undergraduate’s career at 
which it is taken; and (d) that in most institutions the introductory 


course in political science is not a rigid prerequisite for other courses 
in the subject. 


II. ENROLLMENT IN POLITICAL SCIENCE COURSES 


Figures have been obtained concerning the total enrollment of stu- 
dents, both undergraduates and graduates, in political science courses. 
These show great variation, even in colleges of approximately the same 
size. The differences seem attributable to various reasons—the way in 
which the college curriculum is made up, the number of courses in 
political science offered by the institution (particularly to upper class- 
men), the quality of the teaching in the department, and the rigor 
with which scholastic standards are maintained. In some institutions 
the department of political science seems to have a very high degree 
of popularity. In others it gets only a small sprinkling of students. 
For example, one institution reports an enrollment of more than 2,500 
undergraduates in its various political science courses. This institution 
is a state university, but by no means the largest one. Two other in- 
stitutions report enrollments exceeding 1,500, three exceeding 1,200, 
and six others exceeding 1,000. Enrollments ranging from 500 to 1,000 


*See Table B. 
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undergraduates are reported by more than twenty institutions. The 
great majority of colleges, however, naturally fall below the foregoing 
minimum—more than 150 of them reporting a total of between 50 and 
300 students. 

As for graduate students, the variation is naturally not so great. It 
is difficult to give exact figures, however, because some institutions 
submitted their data in terms of total course-enrollments, while others 
replied by stating the number of graduate students taking one or more 
courses in political science. Not many graduate students confine all 
their work to the field of political science. Most of them take some 
courses in history, or economics, or sociology, or law. 

Everywhere the tendency toward larger undergraduate enrollments 
in political science courses seems to be apparent, although not at the 
same rate of increase in all institutions. Here again the situation 
seems to be affected by individual requirements as respects the choice 
of courses in student programs. Even a slight change in the scheme 
of majors and minors, or of concentration and distribution, or of 
co-options (as they are sometimes called), may cause a considerable 
shift in the departmental enrollments. 


Il. POLITICAL SCIENCE AS A MAJOR SUBJECT 


A large number of colleges and universities now require that every 
undergraduate student shall give special attention to some depart- 
ment of the curriculum. In other words, the requirement is that every 
undergraduate shall ‘‘major’’ in some individual field of scholarship. 
Occasionally there is an additional requirement that he shall also 
select one or more ‘‘minor’’ fields closely related to his major subject; 
or perhaps more commonly the arrangement is that every undergradu- 
ate must select one or more courses from certain groups such as foreign 
languages, science, or the social studies. Not only is there the fore- 
going variation in requirements, but there is a considerable differ- 
ence of practice as to what constitutes ‘‘majoring’’ in any subject. The 
usual custom is, however, that in his major field an undergraduate 
student must take at least three full courses and sometimes four. These 
constitute from one-fifth to one-fourth of the total work required for 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Taking the country as a whole, political science does not appear 
to be heavily chosen as a major subject by undergraduates. Among 
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colleges and universities supplying data on this matter, 55 report 
that fewer than five per cent of the undergraduate body regularly 
chooses political science as its subject of concentration. Thirty-eight 
others set the figure between five and ten per cent. Only a few re- 
port a higher ratio, and in most of them it is probable that there are 
some special or local reasons for the undue popularity of the depart- 
ment. One large institution, for example, points with pride to the 
fact that thirty per cent of its entire undergraduate body is majoring. 
in political science. When one bears in mind the variety of subjects 
included within the covers of a college catalogue, it will be readily 
appreciated that so heavy a migration into any one of them is quite 
abnormal, and perhaps hardly to be desired. During the period since 
the close of the World War there has undoubtedly been a rise in the 
popularity of courses relating to certain phases of government—par- 
ticularly international law, international relations, and European poli- 
tices. Eighty institutions testify that there has been a relative increase 
in the percentage of undergraduates majoring in political science; 
only thirteen report a drift in the other direction, 

In graduate schools, political science seems to have much the same 
ratio of popularity as in undergraduate departments. Twenty-nine 
universities maintaining graduate schools report that fewer than five 
per cent of their graduate students are taking political science as 
their special subject, while six report a somewhat higher percentage 
but less than ten per cent. Only a few, here and there, have a larger 
ratio than the last named figure. 


IV. THE TEACHING STAFF IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


It has been difficult to secure complete and reliable figures con- 
cerning the total number of teachers, their relative rank, their re- 
muneration, and their schedules of instruction. With reference to 
this matter, many of the inquiries came back unfilled. Information, 
however, has been secured from about 200 universities and colleges, 
this number including virtually all the more important ones. This 
information discloses that in these institutions there are 164 full pro- 
fessors of political science giving their entire time to the work of 
instruction. In addition there are 149 part-time teachers of profes- 
sorial rank. This relatively large quota of part-time professors is due 
to several causes. In the first place, the teaching of political science 
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is sometimes ec. mbined with the teaching of history, a professor’s time 

| 7 being part!-- devoted to each. Second, in institutions which maintain 

| law schous it is not uncommon for professors of law to provide the 

1 courses in constitutional law, international law, and business law 

which are needed in the department of political science. Not infre- 

quently, moreover, some practicing lawyer in the college community, 

or some public official, is attached to the staff of the department and 

gives instruction in party organization or practical politics or local 

government. It is probable that more part-time instructors are used 

| in political science departments than in any other branch of the cur- 
riculum. 

‘| Forty-five institutions report 58 associate professors, and in addi- 

| tion 28 professors of this rank are indicated as on a part-time basis. 

| Among all the reporting institutions there are 128 assistant professors, 

131 instructors, and 39 lecturers (two-thirds of them on part-time) .* 


Vv. TEACHING SCHEDULES 


; As for regular teaching schedules, the standard load is from twelve 


to fifteen hours a week. One hundred and forty-three institutions im- 

pose this weekly assignment on their teachers of political science. 
Thirty-two others have teaching schedules above fifteen hours per 
| week. Only thirty-one maintain a weekly load of less than twelve 
: hours, and of these twenty-five have nine hours per week or more. A 
| secant half-dozen report schedules below nine hours.‘ 


TABLE C 
How many teachers of political science are on the staff? 
Rank Number 
Associate Professors—Full-time 58 
Associate Professors—Part-time 28 
Assistant Professors—Full-time 84 
Assistant Professors—Part-time 44 


Instructors—Full-time 
Lecturers—Full-time 
Lecturers—Part-time 


* See Table C. 
“See Table D. 
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TABLE D 
Regular teaching schedule: 
Hours per No. of 
Week Institutions 
2 
2 
2 
13 
63 
22 
6 


These figures would seem to indicate that most teachers of political 
science are too heavily burdened with formal instruction, although 
doubtless not more so than are teachers in the other social sciences. 
A weekly schedule exceeding twelve hours is rarely compatible with 
classroom work of the highest quality, especially if the work involves 
instruction in three or four different courses, as is frequently the case. 
Where a teacher has more than twelve hours, however, it often happens 
that a portion of this teaching load results from the dividing of an 
elementary course into sections. In some instances a teacher devotes 
as many as nine hours per week to a repetition of the same work, thus 
diminishing the real burden, although not to so great an extent as an 
outsider might imagine. 

The figures of regular teaching schedules, moreover, do not tell the 
whole story. Many teachers do extra work connected with the super- 
vision of honor students in addition to their weekly classroom hours. 
Some give extension lectures; in the larger institutions many of them 
do this. A considerable proportion of political science teachers give 
instruction in summer schools. Some of them do this year after year, 
thus denying themselves the pleasure and profit of a release from regu- 
lar duty. It is quite apparent that many college teachers of political 
science are trying to do too much. The burden is such as to leave them 
virtually no time for research and writing. 
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VI. TEACHING SCHEDULES AND RESEARCH 


The value of creative research work, both to the teacher and to the 
eause of scholarship, is someti:ing that hardly needs to be argued. 
Research gives vitality to teaching, while teaching gives direction 
to research. Most of the men and women who are teaching political 
science in American colleges and universities are equipped by train- 
ing and capacity to do creative work; and most of them have the in- 
clination to do it. What many of them lack is the opportunity. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Committee that more research 
and writing ought to be forthcoming from the two thousand members 
of the Association. An endeavor has been made to ascertain, in the 
course of the present survey, whether there are any practicable means 
whereby this branch of professorial activity could be encouraged, to 
the end that research and writing in political science may be both 
increased in quantity and improved in quality. The responses to the 
Committee’s inquiries demonstrate that in the opinion of teachers the 
first desideratum is a lighter teaching schedule. Relief from adminis- 
trative duties, more assistance with routine work (such as correcting 
student papers), secretarial aid, better library facilities, small sub- 
ventions or grants-in-aid for promising research projects, regular sab- 
batical privileges, funds for publication, more research fellowships, 
more special awards like the Pulitzer prizes, higher salaries so that 
teachers will not have to do extension or summer school work, ‘‘get 
college presidents and deans to value research more,’’ conferences 
for the discussion of possible research projects and for developing 
such projects in codperation—these and various other suggestions were 
also received. But more stress was laid on the need of ‘‘free time’’ 
by the teachers than on all the other needs put together. 


VII. REDUCTION IN TEACHING SCHEDULES FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


It has sometimes been suggested that the authorities of colleges and 
universities ought to give teachers of political science some reduction 
in their schedules to the end that they may be able to vitalize their 
instruction by a part-time connection with the public service. In- 
formation gathered by the Committee discloses that many college 
teachers of this subject are affiliated with various public and semi- 
publie activities—serving on committees of chambers of commerce, 
taxpayers’ associations, local improvement bodies, sometimes on state 
commissions, school boards, or municipal advisory boards, and not 
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infrequently in regular public office. Members of the American Po- 
litical Science Association within the last dozen years have in several 
cases served as mayors of cities, members of city councils, or as dele- 
gates to constitutional conventions. 

It is quite natural that this should be the case to a larger extent 
among teachers of political science than among teachers in other de- 
partments. The average teacher of the science of government has a 
flair for politics and public service. That is one reason why he is a 
teacher of political science, and it is highly desirable that such teachers 
should be encouraged to take an active part in public affairs. Such 
activity redounds to the advantage of their instruction, making it more 
inspiring and keeping it in tune with every day affairs. Obviously, 
however, if it is to be encouraged, some recognition by the college 
authorities should be accorded in the way of reduced teaching assign- 
ments. Yet there does not seem to have been much concession along 
that line. Only five institutions out of nearly 200 report that any 
reduction in teaching schedules is made for any form of public service 
on the part of their teachers. Public service is looked upon with favor, 
and college presidents often allude to the amount of it given by mem- 
bers of their faculties; but in the great majority of institutions it is 
not regarded as a matter which the authorities should facilitate to the 
extent of giving the professors some additional free time. 


VIII. REDUCTION IN TEACHING SCHEDULES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 

Administrative work within the colleges and universities seems to 
be looked upon in a different light. Where teachers of political science 
are called upon to serve as deans, or as chairmen of committees, or 
even as heads of departments, they are usually given a definite reduc- 
tion in teaching hours by way of compensation. The extent of this 
reduction varies, of course, with the amount of administrative re- 
sponsibility imposed. 

In lieu of a reduced schedule, it is the custom of some institutions 
to provide clerical and stenographic assistance as an offset for the 
time consumed by administrative duties. This is especially the case 
where the amount of time required for administrative work is rela- 
tively small. In virtually all the larger institutions some clerical as- 
sistance is provided for the department of political science as a whole. 
The usual plan is to allow the department a certain annual appropria- 
tion for this purpose. In some cases, heads of departments are given 
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the assistance of a full-time stenographic helper. The answers to the 
Committee’s questionnaire disclose, however, that in the great ma- 
jority of small institutions no relief (or substantially none) is afforded 
to the teaching staff in this way. Each professor and instructor is 
usually left to look out for his own official correspondence, keeping 
of student records, and so on. Often this constitutes a heavy drain 
on a teacher’s time. 


IX. RANGE OF SALARIES 


Data obtained with reference to the seale of salaries, maximum and 
minimum, for teachers of political science shows that great variations 
exist among colleges and universities. Only one institution reports 
a maximum salary of $10,000 for professors of full rank. One pays 
$9,000 in certain cases. Three have a maximum of $8,000. From 
this point the figures descend by hundred dollar steps all the way to 
$1,500—several institutions reporting that compensation ranges, for 
professors, from $2,700 to $4,000; for assistant professors, from $2,000 
to $3,500 ; for instructors, from $1,500 to $2,500. It would appear that 
these salaries for teachers of political science are not out of line with 
the compensations paid by the same institutions to teachers in other 
departments. They are, of course, much higher than the figures of 
ten years ago. 

There is an urgent need to raise this general level of teaching salaries, 
not only in departments of political science, but in all collegiate de- 
partments. This, however, is not the place to argue that proposition. 
It is enough to point out that even the most outstanding and success- 
ful teachers of the science of government in American universities 
are not remunerated in a way that would allure many ambitious young 
men into this profession. 

‘Most institutions now demand that a teacher shall have the Ph.D. 
degree before being advanced to the rank of assistant professor. The 
attainment of this degree requires at least two years of postgraduate 
study in all cases, and usually three or four years. It is rather futile 
to expect that the most promising young scholars in our colleges will 
spend three or four years in postgraduate work in order to equip them- 
selves for a position which will pay them only $2,500 to $3,000 per 
year by the time they are thirty, with the ultimate prospect of an 
advance to $3,500 or $4,000 after ten years of service. The problem 
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of securing a higher scale of salaries, however, is not one that con- 
fines itself to any single department. It is a general collegiate prob- 
lem. 


X. SABBATICAL LEAVE 


The majority of American colleges and universities make no general 
provision for sabbatical leave. A few give their professors such leave 
without salary, which as a practical matter is equivalent to giving them 
no leave at all. Sixty-five institutions report provisions for sabbatical 
leave under varied financial arrangements. Thirty give their pro- 
fessors a full year’s leave in every seven-year cycle and allow half- 
pay therefor. As an alternative, they give a professor a half-year’s 
leave of absence every seventh year, with full salary. This would seem 
to be the more desirable arrangement from the professor’s point of 
view. Twenty-three institutions allow a full year with half salary, 
but do not give the professor the other alternative. Twelve institu- 
tions allow the half-year with full salary and do not provide the alter- 
native of a full year. Here and there one finds a special arrangement 
differing from any of the foregoing. One large state university allows 
two-thirds salary—whether for a half year or a full year. A few 
eolleges merely require that when a professor is entitled to sabbatical 
leave he shall provide a substitute and keep the difference between his 
own salary and that of the instructor who takes his place. In one in- 
stitution leave is granted every tenth year, not every seventh. 

The desirability of regular sabbatical arrangements is, if anything, 
more apparent in departments of political science than in other depart- 
ments because of the vital necessity of keeping teachers in touch with 
the actualities of government and of politics. There is probably no 
branch of the academic curriculum where a failure to keep abreast of 
the latest developments is so detrimental to effective instruction. A 
year’s leave of absence in every seven-year cycle hardly suffices to meet 
the problem. A half year in every three and one-half is an arrange- 
ment much more to be desired. It is true, of course, that professors 
of political science have the summer vacation, which is the time when 
teachers in other subjects find opportunity to replenish their equip- 
ment; but one must bear in mind that the political scientist’s labora- 
tories (Congress, the state legislatures, committee hearings, elections, 


ete.) are rarely in operation during the summer months. They are 
cold weather activities. 
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XI. METHODS OF TEACHING POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1. The Introductory Course. Data from more than 200 institu- 
tions, explaining the scope and methods of introductory courses in 
political science, have been gathered by the Committee. In more than 
half of these (123 in all) the introductory course is devoted to the 
subject of American government. Frequently this includes some at- 
tention to state and local government. In 49 institutions the intro- 
ductory course includes, not only the foregoing, but a general survey 
of political theory as well. Seventy institutions confine their intro- 
ductory courses to American national government, leaving the other 
topics for consideration in subsequent courses. About the same num- 
ber of institutions spread the introductory course over the field of 
comparative government, American and European. Thirty-five uni- 
versities and colleges report that their introductory course is devoted 
to ‘‘General Problems of Government,’’ without restriction of geo- 
graphical field, but with special emphasis upon American problems. 
In 24 colleges there is an introductory course on ‘‘Citizenship,’’ and 
in 17 there is an orientation course in the social sciences. 

It will be seen that there is by no means a general agreement as to 
what constitutes the best introduction to the field of political science. 
On the other hand, the preponderance of opinion and practice appears 
to favor the study of American government as the best basis. The 
‘‘orientation’’ course, which attained widespread popularity in the 
years following the war, seems now to be losing favor. Some colleges 
offer two or more introductory courses, any one of which serves as 
a prelude to subsequent instruction in political science. 

As for methods used in the introductory courses, there is also a 
considerable variation. Seventy-three institutions provide no lectures 
in the introductory course, but divide the students into sections of 
manageable size and conduct them by means of recitations, discussions, 
and written papers. Fourteen institutions provide one lecture a week 
with two section meetings, while 26 prefer the plan of two lectures and 
one section weekly. In 32 institutions the introductory course is con- 
ducted by lectures only. These are the most common methods. But 
other arrangements are found in a few colleges, for example, one lec- 
ture and one section per week, two lectures and two sections, two 
sections per week with occasional lectures, ete. It should be noted 
that, despite the ill repute into which the lecture system has apparently 
fallen (to judge from the frequent criticisms passed upon it), lec- 
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tures still form an integral part of the instruction in about half of 
the introductory courses. The number of such courses depending 
upon lectures alone is larger than one might have expected.5 


TABLE E 
Introductory Course—Method 
One lecture per week and two sections in 14 Colleges 


Two lectures and one section in 26 Colleges 
Lectures only in 32 Colleges 
Sections only in 73 Colleges 


There is no reason why one should look for uniformity of method 
in this field of instruction. Much depends upon local conditions and 
facilities. In a college where no provision is made for assistants, the 
dividing of a large course into smaller sections is difficult. It involves 
the placing of a heavy load, with the drudgery of reading weekly 
papers, upon the regular instructional staff. On the other hand, in a 
large university (where graduate assistants can easily be obtained) the 
plan of having frequent quiz-sections and giving weekly papers is a 
relatively easy and inexpensive one. 

As respects the utility of the lecture system, moreover, much also 
depends upon the teachers—whether they can hold the attention of 
a large class or are more effective in dealing with small groups. Much 
has been written on the merits and defects of lectures and recitations, 
small groups and large groups; but it would seem a reasonable propo- 
sition that the method must be adapted to the maturity and quality 
of the students concerned, the amount of money available, the facili- 
ties for securing competent assistants, the versatility of the regular 
teaching staff, and other practical considerations which make broad 
generalizations faulty. 

In this connection, 36 universities report that graduate assistants 
are used in the introductory course—young men and women who are 
at the same time pursuing their own work toward a postgraduate de- 
gree. In the majority of cases, these graduate assistants are expected 
to give approximately one-third of their time to the work .of meeting 
quiz-sections, reading weekly papers, conferring with students, and 
otherwise handling the routine of the course. In a smaller number 
of cases (though not much smaller), these graduate assistants are ex- 
pected to give as. much as one-half their time. The remuneration of 


"See Table te ct of 
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such assistants ranges from $200 to $500 per year in seventeen institu- 
tions and from $500 to $800 in thirteen. Only two universities report 
payments to their assistants in excess of $800 per annum. 

The question has sometimes been raised as to whether this utiliza- 
tion of graduate students is detrimental to their own progress toward 
the acquisition of the Ph.D. degree. Information on this point was 
sought from the 36 institutions which report the common use of gradu- 
ate students as assistants. Of the 23 institutions replying to this 
query, 14 expressed the opinion that it has the effect of prolonging 
the assistant’s postgraduate course and hence postponing the award 
of the doctor’s degree. The other nine institutions expressed the opin- 


ion that service as a graduate assistant does not necessarily or usually 
have such results. 


2. Reading Assignments. Introductory courses in political science 
are almost everywhere based on textbooks, although few of them now 
confine themselves to a single text. Most instructors use one book as a 
basis in the introductory course and supplement it by collateral read- 
ings in other volumes. Sometimes the collateral assignment is in news- 
papers and periodicals ; sometimes it is drawn from a book of ‘‘ selected 
readings;’’ and in some cases there is a printed syllabus with refer- 
ences covering parts of several books. There are mechanical difficulties 
connected with this last-mentioned plan, as every instructor realizes. 
It is not practicable to require that every student shall buy for his own 
use all the books in which collateral reading is assigned, and when there 
is a large enrollment the college library is not always able to provide 
a sufficient number of copies to meet the demand. Some libraries, how- 
ever, have tried to do this—keeping on hand as many as thirty or forty 
copies of all books needed for assigned reading in introductory courses. 
As to the amount of assigned reading given per week, the majority of 


institutions report a spread of from 25 to 50 pages. About one-quarter 


of the colleges which replied to this query give 50 to 75 pages as the 
customary assignment. Twenty-nine instructors report weekly assign- 
ments in excess of 75 pages. Yet it would seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect that an undergraduate will read more than 75 pages per 
week in a single course and do it thoroughly. Experience indicates 
that the average American undergraduate can read about fifteen pages 
per hour in the usual political science textbook, take notes on it, and 
understand what he is reading. Some, of course, can do better than 
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this; but they are students with an unusual flair for the subject. An 
assignment of 75 pages per week means, therefore, about five hours 
of such reading in addition to the customary three hours in the class- 
room. In other words, it means eight hours per week devoted to one 
course out of the usual program of four or five. 

A check-up on the assigned reading is made in most institutions by 
means of periodical written tests. In 48 universities and colleges, these 
written tests come every week, in 40 of them at fortnightly intervals, 
and in 70 the test is given once a month. Twenty-seven institutions 
report that the testing is done at unstated intervals, and in ten no 
check-up is made until the final examination for the term. The read- 
ing of these papers obviously constitutes a considerable chore, yet in 
the majority of colleges this drudgery falls upon the regular instruct- 
ing staff, usually on the younger members of it. One hundred and 
seventeen institutions report that the reading of student papers is 
done by the regular members of the department; in 30 others it de- 
volves upon graduate or undergraduate assistants. In some other 


institutions the work is done partly by instructors and partly by 
assistants of various grades. 


3. Advanced Undergraduate Courses. Figures compiled as the 
result of replies to the Committee’s inquiry indicate that there are 
about 50 divisions into which the field of political science can be 
parceled for purposes of instruction. There are about that number 
of different courses listed. Some institutions provide as many as 
30 courses in various branches of political science, although not all 
of these are given every year. Two or three questions may be raised 
concerning this rather elaborate disintegration of the subject: first, 
whether there has not been an undue multiplication of courses under 
the head of political science; second, whether the fundamentals are 
not in danger of being neglected for the ‘‘ practical phases of the sub- 
ject,’’ and whether an instructor can do justice to the quality of his 
teaching when he is expected to spread himseif over five, six, or even 
more courses. There is some force in the contention that most col- 
leges offer too many courses in the social sciences. As a result, the 
undergraduate who ‘‘majors’’ in this field does not always get a real 
grasp of any portion of it. What he obtains, in many instances, is 
a mosaic of not-closely-related lectures and reading scattered over a 
wide domain of political theory, governmental organization, and prac- 
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tical politics. The question at issue is a large one, of course, and is 
not confined to departments of political science. It touches the whole 
organization and scope of collegiate curricula. It has wide ramifica- 
tions, as the recent Yale Faculty Report discloses. College teachers 
are inadequately remunerated because the continued expansion of 
college faculties has kept pace with the increase of collegiate income. 
This expansion of the teaching staff has resulted in part from increased 
total enrollment, but also in part from the multiplication of courses. 


4. New Methods of Instruction. New methods of instruction, 
some of which claim to be very effective, are now being used 
in undergraduate political science courses at various institutions, Field 
work, supervised reading for honors, oral reports, undergraduate 
seminars, mimeographed outlines of current materials, the compila- 
tion of scrapbooks, active participation in local campaigns, including 
‘‘campus elections,’’ the use of ‘‘true and false tests,’’ the case method, 
the ‘‘objective observation of political processes’’ (whatever that may 
mean ), tutorial instruction, ‘‘supervised cadet teaching,’’ student par- 
ticipation in lectures, two-hour conferences, problem study, the proj- 
ect method, a reading period at the ond of each term—all of these 
are mentioned by various institutions as methods which are being 
tried. 

Honor students are relieved, in whole or in part, from routine work 
in 53 institutions. Eighty-three others make provision for honor 
rank, but do not relieve undergraduates from the routine, although 
some of these excuse them from the strict obligation of attendance in 
the classroom. 

The requirements for graduation with honors in political science 
are based on regular course grades in 36 institutions, some of which 
require the grade of A, while others award honor standing on a suffi- 
- cient number of B grades. In 35 institutions there has been established 
a system of comprehensive examinations, and in 26 of these such 
examinations are given to candidates for honors in political science. 


In nine there is the additional requirement of a special thesis for 
honors. 


XII. MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


1. Women Students. During the course of this survey informa- 
tion has been gathered on a variety of other questions and problems 
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relating to collegiate instruction in political science. For example, 
inquiry was made as to whether political science courses are attract- 
ing their proper quota of women students in co-educational institu- 
tions. From the majority of such institutions came an affirmative 
answer, but a substantial minority expressed the opinion that women 
were not being attracted in their due proportion. An attendance of 
about one-third women appears to be regarded as a fair quota in 
political science courses, assuming that the same number of men and 
women students are eligible to take the course. The percentage of 


women in political science courses is somewhat below this figure, but 
it has increased during recent years. 


2. Securing Capable Instructors. Replies to the Committee’s in- 
quiry throw considerable light upon the problem of securing good 
instructors. Seventy-nine institutions report much difficulty in this 
regard, while 45 vouchsafed the opinion that good instructors could 
be had by looking around for them. The reasons for the difficulty, as 
stated, are various. Low salaries, of course, are commonly blamed. 
Even more generally, the failure of graduate schools to equip their 
output properly is given as the root of the trouble. Comment is some- 
times added to the effect that young instructors are too much inter- 
ested in finishing their own research projects after they begin their 
teaching duties and are inclined to neglect the latter on that account. 
Replies from seven institutions lay stress on the scarcity of young 
teachers ‘‘with good personality,’? who have a natural capacity for 
teaching and who can make a success of it from the start. 


3. Outside Contacts of Teachers. As respects the contact of po- 
litical science teachers with public affairs, the figures show that there 
are such contacts in almost every institution. One hundred and fifty- 
three institutions report that members of their political science de- 
partment are active in community affairs—holding public office, serv- 
ing on official boards or commissions, working in connection with civic 
leagues, engaged in city planning work or in the Americanization 
movement, or occupying official positions in party organizations, ete. 
Thirty-nine, on the other hand, report that members of their depart- 
ments are not active in any branch of public or semi-publie work. 
Most of these give as a reason for such inactivity the fact that 
teaching loads are too heavy. <A teacher with fifteen or eighteen class- 
room hours per week has little time for any form of public service. 
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Three attribute the abstention to the ‘‘danger of criticism,’’ and five 
point to the lack of desire for professorial activity on the part of the 
community concerned. 


XIII. POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS AND THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


No fewer than 112 of the reporting institutions state that no mem- 
ber of their political science department is affiliated with the American 
Political Science Association. Most of these assign no definite reason 
for this non-membership. Twenty-six mention that one or more mem- 
bers of their political science department prefer to belong to other 
learned societies. Nine give ‘‘lack of sufficient interest’’ as the reason. 

Some universities and colleges have taken definite steps to en- 
courage the attendance of their teachers at the annual meetings of 
professional organizations in their respective fields. For example, 
in 43 institutions it is the practice to pay the traveling expenses of 
political science teachers who attend the annual meetings of this 
Association. In some cases, however, this payment is made contin- 
gent on the instructor’s having a place on the program, or his being 
an officer of the Association, or chairman of some committee. In a 
few cases the arrangement is that one member of the department may 
have his expenses defrayed each year, which means that the teachers 
attend the meetings in rotation. Thirty-seven institutions pay half 
the traveling expenses; a few others give a lump sum, usually $25 to 
$50. In any event, the number of institutions which contribute any- 
thing toward attendance at meetings of the Association is not relatively 
large. The great majority of universities and colleges make no 
such financial contributions at all. It would appear, therefore, that 
the Association might well consider the possibility of bringing home 
_to the authorities of these institutions the benefit which is to be de- 
rived from attendance at the annual meetings and the desirability of 
their making some such reimbursement to instructors as is already 
given by the others.® 


XIV. THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Request was made for suggestions as to how the Political Science 
Review could be made more useful to teachers and students. The re- 


* At the 1929 meeting of the Association a committee of three was appointed to 
make an inquiry into this matter. 
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sponse to this request was altogether gratifying. The great majority 
of replies indicated that the Review is already meeting all reasonable 
needs. Some suggestions, however, came from various instructors, 
and these have been transmitted to the Managing Editor of the Review. 
Most of them are suggestions which have repeatedly had consideration | a 
by the Board of Editors and for one reason or another have been found | ” 
impractical of adoption—for example, the reprinting of articles at i 
a nominal price, and the changing of the Review from a quarterly to | 
a monthly publication. One suggestion which came from several in- i i 
stitutions, namely, that of a junior membership or student member- e 

| 


ship in the Association, thereby increasing the circle of Review readers, 
was duly laid before the Association and on recommendation of the 
Council was adopted. From several universities and colleges came ia 
an expression of desire that the Review should give greater attention 
to problems of teaching and to discussions of curriculum problems and 
new experiments in instruction. The difficulty, of course, is to secure 
good material of this sort. ie 


XV. CONCLUSION | 
4 There is no need for any extended comment upon the data presented id 
y in the foregoing pages. The situation as respects collegiate instruc- ! 
8 tion in political science is not measurably different from that which 
f confronts other branches of the academic curriculum. Possibly there 
0 has been an undue multiplication of courses; certainly teachers in 
° the majority of institutions are overworked and underpaid, hence good 


y recruits for the profession are scarce; nevertheless many new and 
hopeful experiments in methods of instruction are being tried; but 

it heavy teaching schedules are a barrier to research and writing; they 

e also make it difficult for teachers of political science to engage in much 

B- publie activity. No program for the improvement of instruction can 

rf hope to avail much unless some solution of these outstanding problems 

y ean be found. 
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APPENDIX VIII 


POLITICAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS, COLLEGES OF ENGINEERING, 
AND COLLEGES OF COMMERCE 


EARL W. CRECRAFT 


University of Akron 


The object of this inquiry has been to learn what kind of courses in 
political science are now offered in teacher-training institutions, engi- 
neering schools, schools of commerce, ete.; to determine the prospects 
for future development of political science in these institutions; and to 
secure the views of administration officials regarding the value of politi- 
cal science courses and their true position in the curricula. 

Because of the varying character of the institutions studied, no 
attempt was made to use a formal questionnaire covering all schools. 
The information herein presented has been secured from the cata- 
logues of the institutions concerned, supplemented by personal corre- 
spondence with deans, directors, presidents, and professors. 

In the following pages are summarized the results of this inquiry 
in the following types of institutions: (1) teacher-training institv- 
tion; (2) colleges of engineering; and (3) colleges of commerce.* 


I. TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges. Statistical tables show- 
ing courses and hours of instruction are contained in the tabular sup- 
plement.? This information was gathered as follows: In response to 
234 requests for catalogues, 165 schools complied. Letters were then 


_ sent to these 165 schools, and 112 replied. The catalogues from the 


53 schools not replying were examined. 

The following points stand out clearly: (1) American govern- 
ment is the course in political science most frequently given in normal 
schools; (2) Citizenship is the second most popular course; (3) al- 
together the names of 53 different courses in political science appear in 


*While some information on junior colleges, schools of theology, and schools 
of journalism was gathered, it was too fragmentary to form the basis of any 
general conclusions and has therefore been omitted from the published report. 

* See Tables I-A and I-B, pp. 166-167. 
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normal school catalogues. Of the 112 institutions replying, 46 require 
some political science for graduation, 49 require none, and 17 did not 
answer this question. 

Seventy-nine of the 112 replies received expressed favorable interest 
in political science courses; 32 were indifferent; one was opposed. It 
is apparent that a number of executives believe political science should 
be offered in a more practical manner. But it is to be noted that only 
one of the 112 replies could be considered at all unfavorable to its 
presentation. A few typical replies will serve to illustrate these facts. 

The dean of a teachers college in the South writes: ‘‘If I were re- 
vising the course of study, there would be about 20 semester hours 
required in the field of political science and ethies for every teacher, 
and more for those majoring in this field.’’ 

Professor Emory Ratcliffe, State Teachers College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, comments: ‘‘In regard to the educational value of political 
science subjects to prospective teachers, aside from whatever inspira- 
tional value they may have (and I believe that, properly handled, it 
is as great as that of any other group), the informational side is of 
the highest value. Teachers in the junior and senior high schools are 
often swamped with questions from the everyday experience and read- 
ing of their pupils. I have had experienced teachers tell me that the 
political science courses furnish more material for answering these types 
of questions than any other social science group or any other science in 
the curriculum. I believe this to be true and worth considering.’’ 

Professor M. R. Thompson, Social Science Department, Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls, writes: ‘‘We have very definite con- 
victions as to the educational value of political subjects for teachers. 
We feel that teachers of government come in contact with the future 
teachers of Iowa at a time when they are most open to suggestion, and 
that the teachers have a wonderful opportunity to influence the rising 
generation in matters of civics and citizenship.’’ 

President R. M. Black, State Normal and Industrial School, Ellen- 
dale, North Dakota, remarks: ‘‘I am a strong advocate of giving pros- 
pective teachers at least a four-quarter course in political science 
of collegiate grade. I* “.clps them in understanding their country and 
their community, as well as being good academic material.’’ 

Professor J. E. Conner, head of the social science department in the 
South Texas State Teachers College, declares: ‘‘If I did not believe 
these courses the full equal of any other courses offered in college work, 
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I should hand in my resignation at once and engage in something for 
which I could honestly make that claim. As long as we have govern- 
ments which people must support and direct, no course can have more 
educational value, or can be more influential in developing a sense of 
responsibility in teachers, than can those dealing with political sub- 
jects. 

Professor W. B. Davison, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
says: ‘‘There is no doubt in our minds that, regardless of other sub- 
jects of major emphasis in teacher training institutions, no school 
should send out its students without some grounding in the funda- 
mentals of American political science.’’ 

Professor W. C. Hewitt, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsia, 
says: ‘‘My plan this year is to have each student write a short but real 
textbook on political science. .... I would not overburden classes 
with too much reading. I seek to have each student acquainted with 
the best writers so they may be able to read later if they choose, and 
ean recommend the best books for high school libraries. I think that 
college teachers should set forth both sides of controversial policies 
but leave decisions to the future. .... When I see the life influence 
of a study of technical subjects, and the apparent good influence of 
several non-curricular exercises, I feel that the social and political 
subjects do not show any large degree of usefulness. Quantities of 
work are outlined, but when we try the life benefit test, there comes 
the feeling that we are not sure, and cannot tell. After all the earnest 
and reverent teacher is the only thing I am sure of.’’ 

But while, in general, the authorities of normal schools and teachers 
colleges seem to be favorable to political science as a subject, it is ap- 
parent that there is a strong and increasing tendency to group history, 
economics, and sociology with political science or government in a 
single category called ‘‘social science. ’’ This fact has, in the first 
place, complicated the problem of gathering statistics on this subject. 
It has been found in many instances difficult or impossible to determine 
from catalogues and the replies of school authorities just what political 
science instruction is given in the respective institutions. In some 
instances, the school authorities themselves seem to be badly confused 
as to the meaning of the terms ‘‘social science,’’ ‘‘economies,’’ ‘‘ politi- 
eal science,’’ etc. For example, the president of a state normal in 
the South writes: ‘‘A sane course in political economy [Does he mean 
political science?] will do much to steer the country away from the 
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fallacies of government taught by leather-lunged radicals.’’ And 
the dean of a state teachers college in the Far West writes that he is 
‘*hoping to establish courses, chiefly in economics [Does he mean politi- 
cal science?], that will train for work in city government and city 
enterprises.’”’ 

The problem raised by this tendency to group the social sciences, 
however, goes very much further than adding to the difficulty of the 
preparation of this report. Such information as has been gathered 
seems to indicate that within the social science group political science 
is losing ground, especially to sociology, which subject, in the hands of 
many of its practitioners, is made to embrace in a vague way all the 
social sciences.* The programs of teacher-training institutions are, of 
course, largely determined by the subjects which the teachers trained 
there are to teach in the high and elementary schools. In the high and 
elementary schools the subject of civies has become a sort of omnium 
gatherum of economies and sociology, with a very slight admixture of 
government and politics. The authorities who determine school ecur- 
ricula, influenced doubtless by a natural reaction from the old-time ster- 
ile subject of ‘‘civil government,’’ have to a large extent left the State 
as a subject of study out of their programs. Textbook writers in this 
field have, of course, followed the lead of the curricula-making authori- 
ties, and the modern high school and elementary civies text contains a 
little of everything except government. 


* Courses in political science were found listed under the following departments 
in the catalogues of 98 teachers colleges and normal schools: 


Name of Department Number of Schools 
History and Social Science Department..........0.-eeeeeeeeeeeees 23 
Political Science and Government Department.............eeeeeeree 14 
History and Civies Department. 8 
History and Political Science + 
History and Government Department............scceeeeseeceeceees 4 
History, Political Science, and Sociology Department...........+.+++ 3 
History, Sociology, and Government 
Geography and Geology Department..........ccsesceceeceeeeceees 1 
Social Science and Mathematics Department............--seeeeeees 1 


Note that about two-thirds of the departments giving political science courses 


do not have ‘‘ Political Science,’’ ‘‘Civies,’’ or ‘‘Government’’ as a part of their 
official title. 
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This situation raises two fundamental questions: (1) Are not politi- 
cal scientists missing an opportunity to adapt their field of knowledge 
to the demands of the teacher-training institutions?, and (2) Should 
not political scientists deliberately attempt to establish contacts with 
the framers of curricula and the trainers of teachers for the purpose 
of securing a balanced treatment of political science in the general 
social science program? There can be no objection to the treatment of 
the social sciences as an integral subject. Much harm has indeed re- 
sulted in the past from the failure to correlate the work of the social 
sciences. This has been apparent in the most advanced university work 
as well as in the training of teachers and the development of civics 
courses. But a correlation of the social sciences which leaves the State 
out of the picture is no satisfactory correlation at all. 

The present situation is doubtless due in part to the failure of politi- 
eal scientists to adjust themselves to the needs of elementary and high 
school education—something which the sociologists in particular have 
proved themselves willing todo. If political scientists are interested in 
having government recognized in this field, what they will have to do 
is to make contacts with superintendents of schools, university presi- 
dents, governors, legislatures, state commissioners, and state depart- 
ments of education. It is in these quarters that state-wide requirements 
are laid down and enforced. 

A number of the replies to this inquiry suggested such a procedure. 
One teachers college dean suggests, too, that we dispel the idea (if 
we can) that, because normal schools train teachers chiefly for the 
elementary grades and not for the high schools, the subject of govern- 
ment has no place therein. In the judgment of most political scientists, 
the elementary school teacher needs perhaps to know even more about 
government than high school teachers, for the more he knows about 
government the better he can shoulder his responsibility of teaching it 
to youthful minds. 


Colleges of Education in Universities. Closely corresponding to 
normal schools are the colleges of education which are operated as 
separate units in the universities. Frequently these colleges make use, 
for instruction in political science, of the departments of political sci- 
ence already operating as units in the college of liberal arts. 


Table II, p. 169, shows the general situation with regard to political 
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science subjects in university colleges of education. In many cases the 
subjects listed are in fact electives in the liberal arts college, and it is 
probable that the total offerings are really much greater than the 
figures in the table indicate. In practically all of these institutions, 
either in the college of education or in the liberal arts college, political 
science seems to be available. American Government and general 
courses in political science are the subjects most favored in this type 
of institution. Twenty-five university colleges of education require 
political science for graduation; the remaining 35 of the 60 replies re- 
ceived on this question were in the negative. 

The situation noted with regard to the relatively low state of politi- 
eal science in normal schools shows up even more clearly in the replies 
from university colleges of education. Referring to the relationship 
of political science to the social studies in general, Dean Charles H. 
Judd of the University of Chicago says: ‘‘It is my judgment that the 
material of political science will never find its way into the schools 
in its present form until some of the specialists in that field are willing 
to do what the sociologists and historians are now trying to do. The 
sociologists and historians are now making a strenuous effort to prepare 
suitable material for school use. The political scientists had the oppor- 
tunity at one time to do this sort of thing before the historians and 
sociologists began, because the first type of civics which was introduced 
into the schools was the analysis of governmental organization and ac- 
tivities, but the political scientists did not see the opportunity and now 
they are, I think, distinctly behind the other two groups.’’ These 
words, coming from a man who has played a most prominent part 
in the development of modern civies courses in elementary and high 
schools, are peculiarly significant. They are at once a criticism, 
a warning, and a call to action. 

Here is the constructive suggestion of Professor Edwin W. Pahlow, 
of Ohio State University: ‘‘I think the teachers of government could 
reach more students of education and thus exert a wider influence if 
they offered a general course for students whose interests lie elsewhere 
than in the social studies—say, five times a week for one quarter. Such 
a course would, I think, make a strong appeal to students who cannot 
give fifteen hours to a complete survey and who are not attracted by 
the prospect of getting a fairly complete picture of one phase of govern- 
ment and nothing of the remainder.’’ 

And Dean Grover H. Alderman, of the School of Education, Univer- 
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sity of Pittsburgh, writes: ‘‘May I suggest that you emphasize to your 
committee that there is a great need in teachers colleges in the United 
States for departments of political science offering an advanced course 
which would prepare teachers to teach this general course, Problems of 
Democracy, in the high schools. At the present time, since we have no 
course which is prepared to meet this need, we advise our students to 
select various courses from the departments of political science, econom- 
ies, and sociology.’’ 

Consider further the opinion of Professor A. C. Krey, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, chairman of the committee of the American His- 
torical Association on history and other social studies in the schools. 
He writes: ‘‘ Have the departments of political science develop courses 
in the art of government as well as in its science... .. School adminis- 
trators need something of a much more practical nature than the course 
in political science now offered. It seems deplorable that educational 
administration, which has come to be primarily a matter of govern- 
ment, is provided for only by the courses in school administration in 
colleges of education, while departments of political science, supposed 
to be the best informed and most constantly engaged in the study of 
government, do nothing.’’ 

Here evidently is a call to political scientists to teach school law and 
schoo] administration. A possible point of contact with the school 
system at this point has been generally neglected. This criticism of 
political science inactivity carries with it the suggestion that we need 
to correlate political science, not only with school law, but with busi- 
ness law, newspaper law, engineering law, dental law, medical law, 
and the other kinds of law which the curricula of professional and semi- 
professional schools seem to be demanding. 

The authorities of colleges of education in universities in general 
show the same friendly disposition toward the subject of government 
that was noted in the previous section. For example, Dean A. 8S. Hurst, 
of the Teachers College of Syracuse University, declares: ‘‘I think 
that there is a great deal of educational value to be had from the teach- 
ing of political science, and also of economics. I personally believe 
that such subjects are more valuable to the twentieth century teacher 
than some of the subjects that have been required for the past several 
centuries.’’ 

Professor R. H. Baldwin, of the School of Education, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, says: ‘‘I lament the fact that political science occupies such 
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an insignificant position in most Catholic colleges. My personal feeling 
is that political science is fundamentally essential in teacher training 
courses both for the teacher himself and for his future students, as 
they will receive instruction effective in proportion to this training 
and ability.’’ 

Dean John William Hall, of the University of Nevada, writes: ‘‘As a 
to suggestions for improvement, I should recommend that government 4) 
and public affairs be taught by problems..... The facts of govern- 
ment would come in, be learned, and be appreciated as official attempts | 
to solve the problems of society. If government were taken up in that 
way, instead of as a thing apart from life, I think it would have great 
value for prospective teachers.’’ 


| 
Concluding Observations. Considering all teacher-training insti- 

tutions together, it is apparent: | 
(1) That the authorities of such institutions are friendly to instruc- 

tion in political science. | 
(2) That in the combination of history, economies, sociology, and 

political science into a single subject, ‘‘social science,’’ political science 

has been at a disadvantage—at so great a disadvantage, indeed, that 

some educational authorities do not even understand the meaning of 

the term ‘political science’ as commonly employed in this country. 


The prize example of this perhaps is the statement of a university dean 
that ‘‘Sociology and the Principles of Economies are offered as politi- 
eal science electives.’’ 

(3) That the remedy lies in closer contact between political sci- 
entists and those in charge of building up teacher-training curricula. 

(4) That the advice offered as to methods of teaching political sci- 
ence is often conflicting. For example, one dean says, ‘‘Teach the 
principles of political science and keep out of practical politics them- 
selves.’ Another writes, ‘‘Permit me to say that .... influence can 
be exerted only by men and women who are in touch with public affairs. 
The teacher of government must be one who gets out and takes part in 
the affairs of government. He should be active in affairs of nation, 
state, city, and precinct. He should know what is going on in the 
city council and in the county courthouse and at the state capitol. Too 
many times our teachers of government teach from the book only.’’ 4 

(5) That the prevailing political science subjects taught in teacher- A 
training institutions are American Government, Citizenship, General a) 
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Political Science, and Political Parties, although State and Local 
Government, Municipal Government, Comparative Government, and 
International Law and Relations are also popular.‘ 


Il. ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 

Undoubtedly political science deserves a place in the engineering 
curriculum. But apparently it is the teacher of political science who 
will have to make the advances and present his subject in useful and 
attractive form to the builders of engineering curricula. Perhaps the 
reeasting of political science into functional molds might appeal to 
those charged with the training of engineers. 

There can be no denial that the engineering profession has as deep 
an interest in government and public administration as any other. The 
greatest engineering projects of the present day are those that only 
governments will undertake. It is to the government that we look for 
the education of a large number of our engineers; it is to the govern- 
ment that engineering groups themselves are looking for licensing laws 
and for engineering practice laws. Engineers have direct relations 
with legislation, administration, and adjudication. Government regu- 
lation of the railroads and of public utilities cannot be carried on 
without the engineer. The president of a large electrical and manu- 
facturing company has declared that the fundamentals of engineering 
training must include ‘‘mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, economics, and the principles that govern the relations be- 
tween people not only as applied to managers ay 1 men but also as 
applied to governments and society.’’ 

Of 96 replies received, 54 were favorable to political science in engi- 
neering curricula, 13 were unfavorable, and 29 were indifferent. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that engineers in general do not realize any 
great necessity for instruction in this field. Conditions today are much 
the same as when the Committee on Instruction made its report in 
1914; there has not been any marked growth of courses in government 
in engineering schools. Of the 96 replies, 33 stated that government 
was not even offered as an elective in the liberal arts college, 53 did 
offer it as an elective, 2 required a liberal arts course as a prerequisite 
for entrance, and 8 did not answer the question.’ Even where electives 

*See Tables I-A and I-B for normal schools, and Table II for university colleges 
of education. 


* Such detailed information as could be gathered with regard to courses offered 
is summarized in Table ITI, p. 170. 
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are offered, the number is in most cases very limited, and engineering 
school executives report that it is almost impossible to determine how 
many students actually take the courses. 

In some quarters, however, a definite desire to recognize political 
science as a subject of peculiar value to engineering students is slowly 
gaining ground. Fifteen of the 96 schools replying require some course 
in political science for graduation (usually because it is required by 
state law), although in most cases it is short in duration; and quite 
a few of the letters received expressed regret that government courses 
are not yet included in engineering curricula. For example, Dean 
R. L. Sackett, of the Engineering Department, Penn State College, 
formerly president of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, writes: ‘‘ We believe that an engineering curriculum should 
include a considerable number of and a variety of subjects in the field 
of economies, political science, and finance; we have been trying to do 
this at Penn State.’’ 

Acting Dean R. L. Rhoads, of the School of Engineering, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, says: ‘‘ Engineers who intend 
to get into state or municipal work would do well to learn some of the 
fundamentals of government as well as business.’’ 

Acting Dean George W. Patterson, of the University of Michigan, 
writes: ‘‘I have advocated for many years increased requirements in 
non-technical subjects, which would involve a five or six year curricu- 
lum for engineers. I should welcome required work in political sei- 
ence, political economy, philosophy, history, ete., as a necessary 
preparation to fit our graduates to take a proper place in society. So 
long as we have a four-year course, I cannot see the possibility of doing 
more than offer these courses.’’ 

Dean O. M. Leland, of the University of Minnesota, says: ‘‘I re- 
gard a course in American Government as exceedingly important and 
valuable to students of engineering and other technical courses. Engi- 
neers are constantly thrown in contact with public affairs which involve 
municipal, state, and federal governmental agencies. They should, 
even more than other professional men, be conversant with the princi- 
ples upon which government is based.’’ 

Dean Philip S. Donnell, of the University of New Mexico, says: ‘‘My 
own views on this subject may be easily expressed. I am very much 
in favor of as many of the engineers as possible taking one or more of 
these courses, as I believe it is generally admitted that none of us know 
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any too much about the government of which we are a part.’’ 

Professor Frank J. Pollay, of the history and economics department, 
Polytechnical Institute of Brooklyn, New York, says: ‘‘ All our stu- 
dents have a preliminary course in Civies with supplemental lectures 
on our national and state constitutions. The course requires ninety 
hours and has been so popular that it has been extended this year to our 
evening students as well as the day men. . . . I consider these courses as 
of the very greatest importance to engineers, who are especially brought 
into civie and business relations with their government.”’ 

These replies, though encouraging, do not mean that political science 
will soon break into engineering schools without some educational work 
on the part of our Association in that direction. Just as engineers have 
their Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, so those 
interested in the teaching of government might well establish an agency 
for the promotion of political education, especially as it relates to the 
needs of the special schools with which this report deals. 

The most usual comment on the part of deans of schools of engineer- 
ing is that the engineering curriculum is already so crowded that there 
is no room for political science subjects. Of the 96 replies received, 36 
were to this effect. For example, Dean Dexter Kimball, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, makes the following statement : ‘‘If we should undertake to in- 
corporate into our curriculum all of the topics that various groups in 
these United States think should be incorporated, the course would be 
about ten years or more in length... .. Those of us who are wrestling 
with the problem of trying to get into a four-year or five-year course 
some portion of the many topics that are obviously desirable for the 
young engineer are becoming a little impatient at the many efforts that 
are being made to force into the curriculum material which can only be 
put in at the expense of solid scientific training. .... I am writing thus 
frankly to you because I believe what I say reflects the attitude of a 
very large number of engineering educators.”’ 

Dean G. M. Butler, of the University of Arizona, diseusses the prob- 
lem a little more fully: ‘‘I do believe that instruction in politics is 
worth while for every student, including men who are studying engi- 
neering ; but there are so many things that engineering graduates are 
expected to know that it is utterly impossible to include them all in a 
four-year curriculum. It appears to be impracticable to lengthen the 
eurriculum, however, since attempts to do so have resulted in a dis- 
astrous loss of students. Until all of the better engineering schools of 
the country at the same time put engineering on a strictly professional 
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. basis by lengthening their courses one or two years, I am afraid that 


nothing of that kind can be done.’’ Dean Butler goes on to say that 
engineers have always been too individualistic and have applied them- 
selves too rigidly to technical matters. He also believes that they are 
exceptionally well qualified to serve society effectively as office-holders 
and have not yet awakened to the fact that they are cheating themselves 
and their communities by retaining their present attitude. He con- 
eludes by saying: ‘‘The American Association of Engineers was created 
for the purpose of trying to educate engineers to the point where they 
would realize their duties and opportunities along these lines, but our 
success has not been very marked. .... They must, in some way, be 
given the professional viewpoint so that they will really wish to follow 
the lead of the other professions in these matters, and not merely be 
given an understanding of politics and the machinery of government.’’ 

Here, perhaps, is an indication of the line political scientists may 
follow if they want to adapt their subject to the needs of special pro- 
fessions. That some adaptation is desirable in engineering schools 
appears from several replies. Dean J. B. Whitehead, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, speaking of introductory political and social scei- 
ence courses in engineering schools, says: ‘‘The great difficulty with 
courses of this character in this institution is that they are the same 
courses as those given for men who intend to go forward with the same 
subject. We have this difficulty in political economy. I have often 
felt that if we could shorten our course in political economy to one-half 
year and add another half-year of political science or government, con- 
siderable advantage might accrue. It is difficult, however, to ask a 
specialist to give an elementary course, and particularly to ask him 
to limit himself to such a brief period. Nevertheless, from our point 
of view there would certainly be some advantage in it.’’ 

Dean John R. Lapham, of the George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., says: ‘‘We have not contemplated requiring any course 
in our political science department; but I believe that many of our 
students would be interested in a course designed to give them an 
understanding of the city, state, and federal governments in their re- 
lationship to the authorization, construction, and maintenance of pub- 
lie works.”’ 

Further indications of the ways in which the needs of engineering 
schools are not now met by political scientists may be found in the 
model curriculum recommended by a special committee to the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education. This curriculum is of 
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special interest to political scientists because it gives substantially no 
independent recognition to political science as a separate field of study. 
The curriculum is divided into two major parts of two years each; in 
the first stage, the required humanistic studies are English and 
economics; in the second, either an additional year of English followed 
by a year of ‘‘history and government’’ or two years of modern 
language. 

The proposed course in history and government is to deal ‘‘with 
modern institutions as affected by science, invention, industrial expan- 
sion, world trade, economic geography, and population pressures, and 
with government as a form of collective economic effort and control.’’ 
It aims ‘‘to acquaint the student with the dynamic forces which are 
shaping present day society, and particularly the social consequences 
of scientific and technological progress.’? The recommendation is that 
the course be a six-hour course, and that it be offered in civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and chemical engineering courses of study.® 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education has also 
recently made a study of engineering curricula covering the past fifty 
years, under the direction of Mr. W. E. Wickenden, director of cur- 
ricular investigation for the Society. This study shows that the social 
sciences, including history, are receiving some recognition, and that 
some schools are increasing their interest in this field. But when we 
come to finding the content of ‘‘social seience,’’ we learn that political 
science is scarcely recognized.’ What is taking place in the engineering 
curricula apparently is that economics, sociology, history, and business 
law are crowding political science out of the social science family and 
are preémpting the field.* . 


* This curriculum can be found in the Proceedings of the S.P.E.E., Volume 34, 
pages 792 ff. (The Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania). 

7See charts on this subject in the Proceedings of the S.P.E.E., Volume 33, 
pages 659-664. 

*A letter to Mr. Wickenden asking for information regarding the teaching of 
political science in engineering colleges brought from him the reply that very 
little information on the matter is now available. ‘‘The most extended analysis 
of subject-matter requirements,’’ he wrote, ‘‘was made for us by Dr. Walter C. 
John, of the U. 8S. Bureau of Education. It has been published in our Bulletin 
SA You will find that Dr. John treated all the social sciences as a single 
group in his analysis.’’ This means that if the Political Science Association de- 
sires to continue its studies on political science instruction, it will have to go over 
ground already investigated ; educational surveying agences have not distinguished 
political science from the other related studies. 
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In reporting on the trend in engineering curricula, Mr. Wickenden 
says: ‘‘In the social science group economics has obviously been grow- 
ing at the expense of its kindred. There is nothing to indicate that 
economics has ever been regarded as a foundation subject by the de- 
signers of engineering curricula. Both the time assignment and the 
content of the subject have marked it as a collateral rather than an 
integral part of the engineer’s professional training. With the broader 
conception of the engineer’s function in industry and public life which 
is coming to prevail, a new attitude toward this aspect of the curricu- 
lum may be expected.”’ 

And finally, as a splendid expression of this ‘‘new attitude,’’ the 
following passage is quoted from an address delivered by Dr. Charles 
A. Beard at the Public Service Institute recently held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League: ‘‘The study of the state, its functions, its réle 
in civilization, its relation to national grandeur and destiny, is as 
worthy of our labor as the study of technology, is indispensable to the 
indefinite progress of technology, and deserves an endowment and 
equipment equal in proportion, deserves the consideration of minds 
equal in capacity, and calls for the same kind of scientific approach that 
has made invention the glory of our country. As integral parts of our 
engineering schools, our business eolleges, and our universities, let us 
build schools of public administration and government, remembering 
with Emerson that the state follows, at a distance and haltingly, its 
thinkers and that thought summons us to live not by bread alone but 
by the noblest use of our national opportunities, doubting not that 
America, standing in the full plenitude of her youth, equipped as the 
strong man for the race, will earnestly strive to cast off the dross and 
win for herself a high place among the creative civilizations of history 
—those that have gone down over the horizon and those that are to 
come as the dawn approaches the noon.”’ 


Concluding Observations. In the report of the Committee on In- 
struction of the American Political Science Association, made in 1914, 
the following statement relating to technical schools is found: ‘‘Col- 
leges of mines, agricultural colleges, and schools of technology form a 
group under which the courses offered must be scientific and practical. 
These schools are primarily designed to prepare for one of the pro- 
fessions or vocations, and there seems to be neither time nor occasion 
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to give attention to such an impractical matter as government. If one 
may judge from the utter neglect of the study of political affairs in 
many such schools, it appears that there is at present no recognition 
of the fact that the incipient miner, farmer, or engineer may be called 
upon to take an interest in the affairs of his country. Nor does there 
seem to be any thought that it might be worth while to learn of the 
responsibilities and duties of social beings as well as of ways and means 
to earn a livelihood. That the miner, the farmer and the engineer 
should receive training along the lines of their duties and responsibili- 
ties as social beings and citizens seems scarcely less imperative than that 
they should be trained as efficient producers. There is ample evidence 
that the efficient producer without a social conscience has worked much 
havoe and injury. If society is to be protected and its best interests 
conserved, the scientific, industrial, and so-called practical schools must 
find both time and opportunity to give instruction in economics, soci- 
ology, and political science. Both economics and sociology have slowly 
made their way into many of the technical and vocational schools. A 
few technical schools and agricultural colleges have introduced the 
important elementary courses in government, and there is no indica- 
tion that the standard of work in technology has suffered particularly 
because the curriculum has been enriched by courses in political and 
social affairs.’’ 

It would be untrue to say that any marked advance has been made 
since 1914 in including political science courses in engineering curric- 
nla. If we were to prepare a list of colleges of engineering which teach 
no political science (calling it perhaps our ‘‘black list’’), we would have 
as long a list today as any that might have been prepared in 1914. 

However, the situation has some encouraging aspects, and there is a 
hopeful field for future action if the political scientist will shoulder his 
responsibility. The following points stand out in this survey of politi- 
eal science instruction in engineering schools: 

(i) Of 96 deans and professors with whom correspondence was 
earried on, 54 were in favor of political science as an engineering elec- 
tive ; 53 were located in institutions which offer political science as an 
elective; and 15 in institutions where political science is a required 
course. 

(2) The chief obstacle to the inclusion of political science in engi- 
neering curricula is the difficulty of compressing all the valuable col- 
lateral studies as well as the essential technical training into a four-year 
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course; and it is probable that this situation will prevent political 
science from becoming a major element in engineering curricula until 
and unless those curricula are lengthened to five or six years. 

(3) The chief need in this field is eodperation on the part of politi- 
eal scientists with engineering executives in the adaptation of the sub- 
ject to the needs of engineering students and in bringing them to a 
realization of its value. 

(4) Unless this adaptation is made and such codperation effected, 
political science in this type of school will continue to be a fugitive 
stranger in the political and social science family. 


III. .COLLEGES OF COMMERCE AND BUSINESS? 


Every commerce student is a government student, whether he knows 
it or not. He studies government and law in connection with his com- 
merce and industrial subjects. But more is necessary than this. There 
must be an ordered attempt to give him an understanding of the im- 
portance of governmental organization and its relationship to oecupa- 
tional life. One of the best ways to train students in the public aspects 
of business is to give them a comprehensive course in public affairs. 
This means, of course, giving them courses in government. 

Of the 63 commerce schools replying to this inquiry, 28 require 
political science for graduation, 24 do not require it, and 11 gave no 
information on this point. Only seven do not offer political science as 
an elective; 44 so offer it; and 12 gave no information on this point. 
In short, political science has made for itself a strong and secure place 
in the commerce schools of the country. Indeed, the political science 
department is a part of the college of commerce rather than of the 
liberal arts college in at least four institutions.’® 

Dean Ezra T. Towne, of the University of North Dakota, writes: ‘‘We 
believe that it is a very logical arrangement to have the political sci- 
ence department within the School of Commerce, and that a better 
understanding of business on the part of the students of government 
and also a better understanding of government by students of business 
will be mutually advantageous and will be a very effective factor in 
improving both government and business as well as citizenship.’’ 

Many other replies expressed the highest regard for political science 


*For information on courses offered, see Tables IV-A and IV-B, pp. 171-172. 
* University of Pennsylvania, University of North Dakota, Washington and Lee, 
and Oregon State Agricultural College. 
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subjects as related to business courses. For example, Professor A. C. 
Taylor, of the economics department, College of William: and: Mary, 
says: ‘‘I am convinced that business students are greatly handicapped 
in ease they omit political science; and for the student who majors in 
economies there is no better field than government to give him a broader 
and better grasp of his chosen specialty.’’ 

Dr. Neil Carothers, of Lehigh, says: ‘‘Perhaps the best answer to 
your inquiry as to the value of such work is the fact itself that in a 
very intensive curriculum in economics and commerce we find room 
for a full year in political science as a required subject.’’ 

Dean George A. Warfield, of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, University of Denver, writes: ‘‘Our work in political sci- 
ence has not been extensive. I am thoroughly convinced, however, that 
it is important in schools of business administration. A recent study of 
our alumni shows that many of our people go into executive positions 
with cities, public school systems, and other civie work where a knowl- 
edge of government is most essential.’’ 

Professor James T. Young, of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It is our opinion that 
students in commerce and business especially need intelligently planned 
university work in political science, partly because of the greater in- 
timacy between government and business. ... and partly because busi- 
ness men rather than professional men (except lawyers, of course) are 
the natural organizers and the backbone of important political move- 
ments.’’ 

This valuable statement comes from Dean Ralph E. Heilman, of 
Northwestern University: ‘‘I believe that all schools of commerce 
should require at least a one-year course in the fundamentals of Ameri- 
can government, national, state, and local. We do not do this at North- 
western because our School of Commerce does not admit students until 
they have finished the first two years of college. .... It seems to me 
that schools of commerce should require at least two courses in govern- 
ment. One should be a course in Government and Business (the first 
semester devoted perhaps to the relation between government—na- 
tional, state and local—and private competition business, and the 
second to the relation between government and public utilities). The 
other should be particularly devoted to the problems of government 
regulation and control. The chief difficulty with this second course 
would be the instruction personnel. Should such a course be taught by 
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an economist or by a political scientist? Most economists are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with government and many political scientists are 
unsympathetic with the point of view of private ownership and manage- 
ment of business. However, I do not regard this difficulty as insuper- 
able. I would go much further than I have indicated above. It seems 
to me that at least a one-year course in the fundamentals of government 
should be required not only of commerce students but of all college 
students. Really, isn’t it ridiculous that in a democracy we require 
courses in mathematics, French, German, ete., but do not require a 
course in government?’’ 

Here again is a call to political scientists to adapt their subject- 
matter to the needs of a special group. Note here that the chief diffi- 
culty is said to be securing teachers to teach the special course ; in other 
words, an adaptation of personnel is needed as well as an adaptation 
of courses. 

The statement of Dean J. S. Madden, of New York University, is 
along the same line: ‘‘ While I think that the traditional course is 
suitable for a background, I should like to have the students get a 
course in practical politics as governmental machinery is in fact carried 
on. We offer a course in Relation of Government to Business, which 
I think is a very important subject and is bound to be more so. With 
the increasing complexity of our civilization and the traditional con- 
flict of liberties of the several groups in society, instruction in govern- 
ment becomes increasingly important in a school of business. Having 
spent a month in Washington this winter and observed something of 
the motions through which Congress goes, I appreciate more than ever 
the importance of directing the attention of business men and pros- 
pective business men toward this field..... What we need in this 
country perhaps more than any other single thing is an improvement 
in the type of men who are elected or appointed to office. This means 
that the public must be educated to pay proper salaries to men in re- 
sponsible places in government—salaries comparable to similar places 
in the business world—and to put the business of government on the 
same high plane of efficiency and service that we expect in a large 
corporation. Business above all should be interested in such a move- 
ment, and it is from the colleges and universities that we must get the 
raw material to fill these places when, as, and if our American political 
philosophy shall recognize this important truth.’’ 
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Concluding Observations. There is a strong sentiment in favor of 
recognition of the value of government in most colleges of commerce, 
and indeed most of them have carried their convictions into practice. 
It is doubtful, however, whether political scientists have gone very far 
to meet this sentiment ; certainly our Association has not done anything 
definite in that direction. The need for codperation between teachers 
of political science and teachers in these other fields to which its destiny 
relates it is again emphasized. 


IV. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In colleges and universities, a large percentage of the semester hours 
necessary for graduation are given to social studies. According to Dr. 
J. J. Tigert,™ ‘‘For the bachelor’s degree in either science or arts, from 
one-eighth to one-tenth of the student’s credits must be in social studies, 
and for the B.E. degree an average of 13 per cent. For commerce and 
pre-legal courses, the percentages respectively are 44 and 26.’’ One 
question for political scientists to consider is whether the term ‘‘social 
science’’ should not include political science subjects to a greater de- 
gree than it seems now to do in the special schools studied in this report. 
Those who are interested in the promotion of political science will no 
doubt insist that politics and government be kept on an equal plane 
with economies, sociology, and history—all within the so-called ‘‘social 
science’’ family. From a broad viewpoint, of course, they are one; 
and the specialist in any one of the social sciences cannot afford to 
lose his vision of their unity. But in some institutions the tendency 
is to lump them together without much discrimination, and this some- 
times creates a competitive situation among departments of political 
science, economies, sociology, and history, which in turn results in at- 
tempts here and there to expand the content of one of these fields so as 
to include the content of the others. In such a situation, with the in- 
evitable loss of perspective which it entails, have we not clearly an 
argument in favor of preserving the separate identity of political sci- 
ence? The solution seems to be that political scientists must avoid the 
two dangers, first, of giving a narrow and arbitrary definition to their 
subject ; second, of expanding it so far that they lose sight of the fact 
that the State, after all, is their central theme. 

In general, a markedly favorable disposition to political science in- 


"In the Advocate of Peace through Justice, September, 1928. 
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struction was evident in the letters received in response to this inquiry, 
and the statistics gathered show that much constructive work is being 
done. The engineering schools, due to their extremely congested cur- 
riculum, lag the farthest behind. Teacher-training institutions, partly 
because of the recognized need for fitting teachers to teach citizenship, 
and partly because the curricula in such institutions by nature eall for 
social science materials, are increasing their courses in political science, 
although much remains to be done. 

In some states the law provides that all teacher-training institutions 
teach the Constitution of the United States and of the state. In other 
states the requirements in this respect are laid down by the state de- 
partment of education. It is open to question, however, whether these 
laws and departmental rulings are always conscientiously carried out. 

One of the factors retarding the progress of teacher-training institu- 
tions toward adequate facilities for political education is the fact that 
most of their graduates enter elementary school teaching, only a small 
group going to the high schools. Not until civies is placed on an equal 
basis with other subjects in the elementary curricula, and not until 
elementary schools, as well as high schools, place a higher value on the 
study of government, will there be an increased demand in teacher- 
training institutions for a larger variety of political science courses. 

In commerce schools, doubtless because of the many and increasing 
relationships between business and government, the state of political 
science instruction is quite satisfactory, and, although there is still 
much work to be done, prospects for future accomplishment are bright. 

Much of the progress thus far made in all of these institutions would 
have been greater if support from political scientists had been sustained 
and widespread instead of sporadic and localized. Heads of depart- 
ments of political science should reserve one elementary course in their 
departments for teacher-training students, engineering students, com- 
merce students, and others who come into the liberal arts colleges from 
other university colleges desiring a single course that will satisfy their 
elective requirements. The tendency for political science courses to 
be arranged in progressive order—one course being required for ad- 
mission to another—may be desirable from the point of view of liberal 
arts students alone. But if students from the other colleges are to be 
attracted to and encouraged to elect political science courses, there 
should be at least one opportunity for these students to do elementary 
work in political science fitted to their needs. Certainly they should 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 
TABLE I-B 


Titles of political science courses taken from the catalogues of normal schools 


and teachers colleges; many of these are combined under more general headings 
in Table I-A. 


1. Theory of the State 
2. American Political Ideals 
3. Problems in Citizenship 
4. Roman Political Institutions 
5. Modern Governments of Europe and America 
6. American Problems of Democracy 
7. Community Problems 
8. Legal Status of Woman 
9. Parliamentary Law 
10. World Polities 
11. Legislation 
12. School Laws of Iowa 
13. Colonial Government 
14. Principles of Political Science 
15. Local Government 
16. Parties, Institutions, and Government 
17. Civil Government 
18. History and Government of Kentucky 
19. Problems of American Government 
20. Problems of Democracy 
21. Modern Government 
| 22. The Constitution 
| 23. The World War 
24. Practical Polities 
25. History of Political Thought 
26. History of Political Parties in United States 
27. American Foreign Relations 
28. Open Problems in Political Science 
29. The Far East 
30. English Government 
| 31. The Peace Movement 
2. Problems of the Near East 
33. American Political Institutions 
34. American Politics 
35. Recent Movements in Modern Government 
36. American Party System 
37. The Federal Constitution 
| 38. Modern Political Problems 
39. Government of Oklahoma 
40. Practical Problems of Democracy 
| 41. America as a World Power 
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not be barred merely because they have not had prerequisite courses 


’ which, because of university administrative organization, it was im- 


possible for them to have. Some consideration should also be given to 
the problem of personnel to teach this course—what training is de- 
sirable and what adaptations the teacher will have to make in his atti- 
tude and subject matter to meet the needs of his students. 

And finally, the key to the whole problem of political science instruc- 
tion in special schools is in the attitude of the political scientist toward 
it. If he will abandon the indifferent attitude which he has more or 
less consistently maintained and take a real interest in the opportuni- 
ties afforded him for service to these special schools, then great benefit 
will accrue to the community as a whole, to the American Political 
Science Association, and to the institutions thus aided. 


42. Community Life and Civie Problems 
43. Political Ideas 

44. American Constitutions 

45. Political Government 

46. Government and Law 

47. Modern Democracy 

48. Government of England 

49. Government of West Virginia 
50. American Foreign Policy 

51. History of American Diplomacy 
52. Government of Wisconsin 

53. Rural Government 
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Titles of political science courses taken from the catalogues of colleges of 
commerce and business. These are combined under general headings in Table IV-A. 
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COLLEGES OF COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 


TABLE IV-B 


Contemporary Politics 

Government of England and Dominions 
Government of Canada 

New Governments of Europe 
Personalities in American Politics 
Current International Problems 
Immigration Problems 

American Foreign Relations 
Comparative Government 
Constitutional Law 

History of Political Thought 
Government Finance 
Parliamentary Government 

Theory of the State 

State Government in U. 8S. 
Government of Indiana 

Public Utility Regulation 
Economics of Government 
Jurisprudence 

Public Finance 

Problems in American Government 
Principles of Labor Legislation 
Protection of Trade and Business Policy 
Business Law 

County Government 

Recent Diplomatic Problems 

State Administration 

Principles of Public Administration 
Political and Economie Progress 
Protection of Trade 

American Foreign Policy 


. - Advanced American Government 


Practical Legislation 

Public Opinion 

Diplomatic and Consular Procedure 
Labor Legislation 

Relations with Latin America 
Principles of Jurisprudence 

State Administration 

Current International Problems 


Principles of Public Finance and Taxation 


Political Ethics 


| 1. 
| 9 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
| 7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
| 13. 
14. 
15. 
i | 
1 17. | 
18. 
| 19. 
20. | 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. | 
30. 
31. 
32 
| 33. 
it 34. 
35. 
| 36. 
37. 
38. | 
39. 
40. 
4. 


APPENDIX IX 


TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


THOMAS H. REED* 
University of Michigan 


‘‘This country needs effective and enlightened men, and it is up to 
the universities to furnish them.’’ With these words the chairman of 
the department of the social sciences in a great American university 
signalized his assumption of its presidency. A generation and more 
has passed since Woodrow Wilson’s stirring ery of ‘‘Princeton in the 
nation’s service’’ quickened educated men everywhere to the realiza- 
tion of the university’s obligation to the state and its sacred duty to 
furnish it with an ‘‘officer class.’’ In this period of time American 
education has broadened very considerably, new courses have been in- 
troduced in many subjects, and yet we find that very few institutions 
consciously train their students for the public service. A letter of 
inquiry was sent to a large list of college and university presidents in 
all parts of the United States. The significant portions of this letter 
were as follows: 

‘What we hope to learn is what comprehensive curricula or groups 
of courses for training for any branch of the public service your institu- 
tion offers, or where there is no comprehensive curriculum, what indi- 
vidual courses of instruction are offered with like intent. In case any 
such curriculum leads to a special degree, we would like to know what 
degree; with regard to individual courses, we would like to know 
whether they are graduate or undergraduate courses, the number of 
hours per week, and the duration of each. We would also like to know 
approximately how many students are enrolled in each of such cur- 
ricula or courses, and how many have been graduated. 

‘We do not wish to include training for teaching, or for military 
service. Obviously also, ordinary professional training which only in- 
cidentally leads to government employment, such as the study of law, 
medicine, agriculture, or the pure sciences, should not be included. 
Neither should general courses in political science, economics, sociology, 


The draft of this report was prepared by Dr. Paul Miller Cuncannon, of the 
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et cetera, which help to train for citizenship or participation in polities, 
but which have no professional intention. 

‘‘The fields of governmental employment which have most signifi- 
eance from the point of view of this inquiry are the foreign service of 
the United States; the public health, forestry, agricultural, and engi- 
neering services of the national, state, and local governments; general 
public administration (notably city managership) ; social service, in- 
cluding work in connection with charities, corrections, child welfare, 
and institutional management; recreational service, including park 
management and playground direction; psychological service, includ- 
ing operation of psychiatric clinics and the application of intelligence 
testing for governmental purposes other than the public school; police 
service ; and those forms of civic service which are represented by the 
direction of chambers of commerce, governmental research bureaus, 
citizens’ and voters’ leagues, civic organization work, et cetera.’’ 

The replies received from 107 institutions showed that they offered 
no real training of any sort for men entering the government service. 
Only 41 indicated training of this character. Of these 41, the greater 
number barely squeeze into this category. An occasional course of 
some sort lists them on the positive side, but in general it is a frag- 
mentary offering. Less than ten institutions are making any real con- 
tribution to training young men and women for the service of the 
government—national, state, or local—except as ordinary professional 
training helps to fit them for governmental posts. In most institutions, 
the president apparently has no idea whether the college or university 
offers anything of this sort at all. Although responsible for the educa- 
tional policy of his institution, in most instances he has never bethought 
himself to ask whether any of his students were being fitted for the 
service of their government. 

Many replies utterly fail to distinguish between the giving of certain 
general courses and a definite training. Virtually none give any data 
on the number of students in the courses. 

The attitude of the various colleges is interesting. Professor Mer- 
riam of Chicago states: ‘‘We have not felt that the opportunities for 
a career in most of the governmental services were wide enough to 
warrant elaborate facilities for technical training, but of course we 
hope that such training will progressively be developed in our universi- 
ties.’ Professor Brooks says: ‘‘The great majority of the students at 
Swarthmore come from fairly well to do families and regard the public 
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service, I am sorry to say, as monotonous and underpaid routine. I 
should judge that this attitude was fairly common throughout the col- 
leges of the East.’’ Miss Ellis of Mount Holyoke suggests: ‘‘If the 
various civie organizations and citizens’ and voters’ leagues could be 
brought to prefer for their positions candidates wno have had even a 
rudimentary course in political science to candidates who have had 
none, a great step forward would, I believe, have been taken.’’ 

Now as to particular fields of training—first, the foreign service. 
Apparently diplomatic training has caught the fancy of the nation. 
It is the one field of public service for which men are being trained in 
sufficient numbers to meet the need. Many institutions mention that 
to some degree they train for this service. Others state that they hope 
soon to begin training men to be diplomats. By far the most thorough- 
going training is given in the School of Foreign Service at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., which truthfully states that it is the 
‘‘only complete and separate school of its kind devoted exclusively to 
foreign service training to be found anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.’’ This school has been in existence ten years, and its graduates 
hold important positions representing both private and public interests 
in approximately fifty foreign countries. It offers eighty different 
courses in a wide variety of subjects considered necessary for foreign 
service. There is a regular four-year course leading to the Bachelor 
of Foreign Service degree for students who devote their entire time 
to this work. There is an equivalent five-year degree course for part- 
time students, with classes starting at 5:10 p.m. Thus these students 
ean hold outside positions during the day. There are graduate courses 
leading to the degrees of Master of Foreign Service and Doctor of 
Philosophy in Foreign Service. 

The Georgetown school is better than anything else in the country 
when it comes to preparation for foreign service, although the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and the University of Washington at Seattle 
both offer elaborate courses. At North Dakota there are 33 required 
hours plus a foreign language and 15 elective hours. The degree re- 
ceived is Bachelor of Science in Commerce. At Seattle there is a course 
ealled ‘‘Consular and Government Trade Service.’’ This requires 
students to take 25 hours of upper division courses in foreign trade, 
submits two large groups of courses in economies, political science, and 
history from which they are urged to elect as many as possible, and 
requires also 30 hours of university work in a modern foreign language. 
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The student receives the degree of Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion. 

A great many institutions offer one college course especially de- 
signed to help future diplomats, and in any institution with a broad 
curriculum in political science, history, and economies it is possible 
for a student to get the information which will enable him to pass the 
foreign service examinations. However, he must do his own choosing 
and his own arranging. Very few institutions do it for him. 

A pessimistic note is struck by Professor Young, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who says: ‘‘So far as I can learn, the actual numbers 
aecepted from all American colleges for admission to the Foreign Serv- 
ice School at Washington is such a small proportion of those who pre- 
pare for that service while in college that it is doubtful whether young 
men are wise to devote themselves to this field unless they possess ex- 
ceptional qualifications.’’ President Kinley of Illinois states: ‘‘We 
once had a course for the consular service, but abandoned it.’’ How- 
ever, this attitude is comparatively rare, and the general feeling seems 
to be that there is need for more adequate training, and especially for 
codperation between those in charge of training and officials actively 
engaged in diplomacy. 

The next very obvious field is that of municipal administration. 
There has been some discussion of the training of city managers. Some 
400 cities, large and small, now have this form of government, and an 
active City Managers’ Association has its central offices at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Each annual convention of this organization discusses 
the subject of training for the ‘‘new profession.’’ There are, of course, 
many other problems in municipal government for which specific uni- 
versity training in connection with departments of political science 
might be made available. The field of municipal research and the 
allied fields of social service and chamber of commerce activity are de- 
manding trained men and women. In spite of these facts, but very 
few institutions offer codrdinated curricula for the training of these 
sorts of public servants. 

The University of Michigan gives a graduate course leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science in Municipal Administra- 
tion. The course includes work in political science, economics, engineer- 
ing, and landscape design. Many graduates of the course are now 
filling positions as city managers and assistant city managers. 

.The University of Cincinnati codperates with the city to train stu- 
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dents in both theory and practice of municipal administration. The 
work is offered for four groups: (1) engineers, (2) non-technical stu- 
dents, (3) lawyers, and (4) public welfare students. The students are 
paid during their practical work. They do not receive unusual degrees 
but rather certificates showing the special training they have had. 

Syracuse University gives a four-year course in public administra- 
tion, with emphasis on municipal government. The degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Public Administration is conferred. An additional year 
leads to the degree of Master of Science in Public Administration. The 
training of research workers, municipal administrators, and city mana- 
gers are among the specific objectives of the five-year course. 

Lafayette has ambitious plans in this field, but they are not yet 
worked out. At the Iowa State College, at Ames, the department of 
government codperates with the civil engineering department to train 
what the Iowa Code ealls ‘‘city managers of engineering.’’ These 
officials assume control of and manage the streets, utilities, and market 
services of Iowa cities; the office may be established in any city of 
2,500 or over. 

The School of Engineering at Stanford offers a degree in Municipal 
Engineering. 

A few institutions prepare men for a commercial secretaryship, not- 
ably North Dakota, where 33 hours in commercial organization, eco- 
nomics, and sociology are required and a large group of electives offered 
from which 15 hours must be chosen. 

When we come to public administration in general, we find that the 
University of Chicago has organized a most comprehensive body of 
work in this field. By bringing the City Managers’ Association and 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration into close contact with 
the University, a practical angle has been given to the effort which will 
prove of value. 

Washington University at St. Louis and the University of California 
both have ambitious plans, and at Berkeley they expect to have an 
elaborate graduate course in operation very soon. At North Dakota 
a course consisting of 33 required and 15 elective hours leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce. At the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh, a course 
in publie administration leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 


in Social Science is given. In the specialized field, 45 hours are re- 
quired. 
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The replies received were entirely inadequate to show the extent 
to which specific training for public health administration, as distinct 
from other medical courses, has been undertaken. There are now, 
of course, several of our leading universities which offer courses leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Public Health. It cannot be said that the 
medical profession looks with a very kind eye upon this invasion of 
a field previously belonging exclusively to them. But the Doctor of 
Public Health is making his way. He does not know so much as his 
medical brothers about anatomy, surgery, or materia medica, but he 
does know at least as much about bacteriology and more about sanitary 
engineering, as well as something about the processes of public health 
administration. 

In forestry, the University of Washington at Seattle has a four- 
year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry, 
and also graduate courses leading to the degree of Master of Forestry or 
Master of Science in Forestry. Thorough specialization in forest serv- 
ice and state work is provided for. Purdue gives the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. The College of Forestry at Syracuse also trains 
men for the public service, as does the University of Montana. A 
number of institutions, of course, in their forestry work incidentally 
train men for the public service. 

At the University of Washington there is also a College of Fisheries, 
which has for one of its purposes the promotion of the interest of 
fishers in the state of Washington and in the United States by en- 
couraging the right use of fishery resources. Four-year curricula in 
the College of Fisheries lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Fisheries. An additional year of work of proper standard leads to the 
degree of Master of Science in Fisheries. An arrangement has been 
effected with the United States Bureau of Fisheries under the terms 
of which the most promising seniors in fish culture are afforded op- 
portunity to spend five or six months at some one of the Bureau’s 
eighteen hatcheries in Washington, Oregon, and Alaska, half of this 
period to be during the summer vacation. After passing the regular 
civil service examination, as many of the students as there is room 
for are appointed to the position of fish eulturist. 

Two or three of the city colleges give special training to persons 
already in the employ of the city. This is a very useful undertaking. 
Most of the courses offered are elementary in character and do not 
differ much from those offered to other part-time adult students. 
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This report has been brief, chiefly because it approximates the zodlo- 
gist’s famous chapter on the snakes in Ireland. With the exception 
of the diplomatic service, our institutions of higher learning are not 
training men and women for the public service in sufficient numbers. 
The many governmental agencies in the United States now employ 
about three million civil servants, whose salaries aggregate three billion 
dollars annually. Government is really our greatest business, and it is 
to be hoped, in the language of Professor Merriam, that ‘‘facilities for 
technical training will progressively be developed in our universities.’’ 
The chief obstacle to such development has been the lack of connection 
between taking the training and getting the job; the opinions of many 


persons who were consulted in the preparation of this report all confirm 
this view. 
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APPENDIX X 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONNEL IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 


University of Minnesota 


I 

Each of the important professions as it goes forward trying to im- 
prove the quality of its service soon comes face to face with the prob- 
lem of its professional personnel. In the case of such professions as 
law and medicine and a number of others, the responsible professional 
organization endeavors to set up standards for entry into the profes- 
sion, including in such standards both educational and ethical re- 
quirements. Through official publications and otherwise, such organi- 
zations also make more or less satisfactory provisions for the place- 
ment of men in positions where they can do the most good. 

The first question concerning the field of political science naturally 
is whether it constitutes a distinct profession. A large proportion 
of the members of the American Political Science Association are col- 
lege and university teachers. Since these members obtain their liveli- 
hood by teaching, the question arises whether college teaching is not 
their profession rather than political science. 

Two national organizations, assuming that college and university 
teaching as such is a homogeneous profession, have attempted the 
establishment of personnel services as inclusive as the whole field of 
teaching in such institutions of higher learning. One, the American 
Council on Education, several years ago gathered a great deal of in- 
formation about men and women in this branch of teaching, but it 
found very little demand for its personnel service and has practically 
given up the project. Another organization, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, including college and university teachers 
in all branches of learning, has now begun a similar service for its own 
members. There is, naturally, some question whether so inclusive a 
service can succeed. The usual tendency of deans and chairmen of 
political science departments who are seeking men in political science 
is to write to political scientists as well as to the leading graduate 
schools, and not to write to a general association of learned men. So 
it is also, undoubtedly, with deans of medical schools in seeking men 
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in their field, with deans of law schools, and so on. Each discipline 
is a unity, but college teaching as such is not so, at least from the 
point of view of selecting, training, and placing personnel. 

Another point to be considered is this: political scientisis are not 
all teaching. Some are engaged in governmental research in bureaus 
here and there throughout the country, some are in the public service, 
national, state, and local, and some are in journalism and other fields 
of work. For the best development of the study of polities there is 
and should be free and easy interchange between teaching and these 
other callings. Experience in several lines of activity (such as teaching 
and publie service) will enrich the political scientist’s knowledge and 
increase his ability. The main factor which gives unity to the pro- 
fession is knowledge of the facts and principles of government; the 
application of this knowledge is quite another matter. A personnel 
service should, therefore, include all who have the requisite training 
in this field of work, and should not be limited simply to teaching. 


In the following paragraphs are outlined briefly some of the prob- 


lems which a personnel service instituted for a single field of study 
must face. 


Original Selection. The first problem for a professional personnel 
service is that of original selection. Over this matter the American 
Political Science Association has little or no control, for the selection 
of prospective political scientists takes place in undergraduate college 
and university classes. As the student’s interest is aroused and his 
abilities are shown, the helpful teacher of the subject guides and en- 
courages him, advises graduate work where he thinks it desirable, and 
gives other assistance. Then the young man or woman goes on to 
the graduate school, where a further process of selection and elimina- 
tion takes place. 

It is proper to question whether this sort of hit and miss selection 
of personnel is adequate. Undoubtedly the standards of selection set 
up by different men in different places will be exceedingly varied. 
The question may be asked, ‘‘ What standards, if any, should be set 
up and followed? What are the traits that lead to success and to pro- 
ductive work in our field of study?’’ An investigation of these and 
other related points may well lead to a more careful, scientific, and 
systematic scheme of original selection. A statement in brief form 
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of the qualities for which the teacher should look might prove exceed- 


ingly helpful to many. 


Training. A second problem is that of what, precisely, shall be the 
training required. Obviously, this question cannot be settled by such 
a professional organization as the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. It is being decided very much by each college, university, and 
graduate school for itself, although the requirements of the different 
universities for the Ph.D. degree in political science contain some 
common elements. In some cases, also, as in training for the consular 
and diplomatic service, there is some standardization of training due 
to the requirement that ali candidates shall pass the same examination. 
This idea could, and probably should, be carried somewhat farther. 
Undoubtedly there should be a common background of training for all 
who enter this field of work, but beyond that there may well be some 
distinctive special training required for each of the following and 
other lines of activity: 

Grade or junior high school teaching of civics 
High school teaching of civics or government 
Normal school teaching of political science 
Junior college teaching of political science 
Four-year liberal arts college teaching of political science 
Graduate school teaching of political science 
Research work in selected fields of the subject 
Consular and diplomatic service 

Municipal administration 

Political journalism 

The practice of politics. 


A survey by the Association of the skills desirable in these special 
fields and of methods of training to develop them might aid materially 
in the solution of this problem. 

In the case of persons going into the teaching of political science, 
the question frequently arises whether some training in pedagogy should 
not be required. Naturally, this query comes most frequently from the 
teacher-training institutions, such as normal schools and colleges of 
education. This oft-repeated question may lead us to consider whether 
the departments in which graduate courses in political science are 
taught might not introduce their own courses in the teaching of the 
subject. 
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There is the further question of teaching experience. Some of the 
graduate schools allow candidates for the doctor’s degree to handle 
sections in beginning courses. Others do very little of this. It is ob- 
vious that we all start teaching at some time and in some place if we are 
going into this activity. The problem of how best to get our first teach- 
ing experience has not been settled in any uniform way. 

Still another subsidiary problem in the matter of training relates 
to the gaining of some practical experience in politics and administra- 
tion. Whether one expects to teach or to make some other use of his 
special knowledge in this field, a varying amount of practical experience 
would be desirable. How this experience can be obtained is a question 
which has not been fully answered by our training institutions. A state- 
ment of the experience already gained in this matter might lead to a 


formulation of some guiding principles relative to the acquisition and 
value of such practical training. 


Placement. Following the training of a candidate comes the problem 
of the original placement of those who are ready to step into their first 
full-time positions as teachers, as public servants, or in some other use- 
ful capacity. This ineludes, also, the incidental problem of temporary 
placement for those graduate students who need to teach or to do 
other work in order to ripen a bit before completing work for the doc- 
torate. 

It is at this point that the American Political Science Association, 
through its Committee on Policy, has made its first specific attack upon 
the personnel problem. At its meeting at Iowa City in July, 1928, 
this Committee voted to establish experimentally, and for only one year, 
a personnel service of limited scope. The plan was essentially to obtain 
information as to all men and women who would probably obtain their 
doctor’s degrees in political science during the academic year 1928-29, 
and who would be seeking teaching positions during that year or for 
the year 1929-30. The Committee thought it desirable also to include 
those who had already obtained their degrees but who had not yet 
been placed in positions. At a later date it seemed necessary also to 
include a small number of persons whose work for the doctor’s degree 
would not be completed for another year but who needed employment 
in the meantime. 

Letters concerning the proposed service were sent to the deans of all 
the leading graduate schools in the country, and also to the chairmen 
of political science departments in the same institutions. These letters 
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asked for codperation in obtaining the desired personnel information 
from all persons who came within the terms of the proposed service. 
The plan received considerable support from many people, although a 
few of the leading graduate schools for one reason or another did not 
submit any names. By January, 1929, thirty-three qualified persons 
seeking their first regular positions had submitted personnel informa- 
tion to the Committee. This information was condensed into brief 
form, and was mimeographed and sent out to upwards of three hun- 
dred colleges and universities in which political science is probably 
taught. The very smallest institutions, i.e., those having only two or 
three hundred students or less, were as a rule not included, nor were 
all the normal schools and junior colleges. 

In addition to the thirty-three candidates mentioned above, a number 
of other beginners submitted information too late to be included in 
the mimeographed list, and about a dozen others who were seeking 
positions, but who did not wish to have their names published, also 
submitted personnel information. Their cases were handled more 
confidentially, since in the majority of eases they already had posi- 
tions and did not wish to advertise the fact that they were looking 
for better places. 

During the spring and early summer of 1929, some twenty institu- 
tions made direct inquiries of the personnel service concerning men, It 
is very probable also that some institutions used the information in the 
mimeographed list as a basis for writing directly to candidates without 
clearing through the personnel service. A check-up made early in 
June revealed that at that time about half of the men on the list had al- 
ready received appointments, and subsequent correspondence reveals 
that practically all of the men were placed in college and university po- 
sitions. The extent to which the personnel service contributed to or 
facilitated this result is hard to estimate. In bringing the names of 
candidates to the attention of a widely distributed and numerous 
group of institutions, it must have had a very real and beneficial effect 
on placements. The very favorable comments upon the service which 
came from a number of institutions also indicate that the service proved 
useful to many. 


Personnel Readjustment. A fourth major problem, suggested above, 
is that of providing for the transfer to more suitable positions of 
those already engaged either in the teaching of political science or 
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in the practical application in some way of a knowledge of politics. 
This matter cannot be handled, as a rule, by publicity, but must be 
treated confidentially. Undoubtedly, even in a profession no more 
numerous than ours, there will be found some men who are in blind 
alley positions, or who are unhappy in their work, and need only a 
change of scene and a new job to increase their usefulness. A con- 
fidential exchange to handle all such eases might prove to be of con- 
siderable value to the profession as a whole. Such a service would 
involve some little expense, however, and is not to be undertaken with- 
out careful consideration. In this connection, the question should also 
be considered whether a charge should not be made for such service. 

Another manner in which a more ready interchange of men might 
be brought about would be through the publication at intervals of three 
or five years of a comprehensive list of all political scientists in the 
United States, with brief biographical and other data covering each 
person listed. Such a publication would amount to a sort of ‘‘Who’s 
Who’’ in political science, and might go out as a supplement to the 
American Political Science Review. It could be in the same form as 
the Review, in general, but probably should be printed in two columns 
and in smaller type. If such a comprehensive list were available, there 
would still be need of the annual lists of new persons, and, in fact, 
the confidential exchange might also be carried on. 


Approximate Expense. Those who have read this brief report 
up to this point will undoubtedly have thought of the question of 
expense. It is very difficult to arrive at an exact figure in this mat- 
ter, but if the secretary-treasurer of the American Political Science 
Association had adequate executive and clerical assistance, the cost 
of the service could be held down to a minimum. The expense of 
compiling and circulating the annual list of new persons would 
probably be much less than $250 a year. To conduct a confidential 
exchange probably would not cost over $1,000 a year, and might 
be done for less. The publication of a ‘‘Who’s Who’’ in political 
science might come to $1,000, but this expense would occur only every 
third or fifth year, and a part of it could be recouped by the sale of 
the publication. All told, the annual expense for all three branches 
of the service could probably be kept well under $1,500. The expenses 


of a committee for conducting a thorough study of the problem would 
be in addition to this sum. 
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Ii 


The preceding pages have outlined the several points to be con- 
sidered in the working out of a personnel program for the American 
Political Science Association. It has been assumed that the Association 
is sufficiently interested in its field of work to be willing to take a 
part of the responsibility for the training and the placement of the 
personnel which is to carry on work in this field in the future. We have 
been content in the past with rather hit or miss methods, and have 
not given careful and organized consideration to the entire problem. 
Enough has been learned from our little experiment in 1929 to justify 
us in saying that a more complete and better organized personnel 
service would pay for itself many times over in socially and educa- 
tionally useful results. Additional, and even more far-reaching bene- 
fits, would probably result from an intensive study of the whole person- 
nel problem by some committee of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, separately or in conjunction with other committees in the social 
seiences. 
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APPENDIX XI 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


FREDERIC A, OGG, MANAGING EDITOR 


University of Wisconsin 


I. SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNALS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The inquiry of the Committee on Policy into the means of promot- 
ing the interests of scholarly work in political science in the United 
States has very properly been planned to include some consideration of 
the réle hitherto played by the American Political Science Review, 
and especially of the ways in which the journal might be made to 
render wider and more effective service. The Association’s problem 
of publication is far broader than merely that of the uses and possi- 
bilities of the Review; and provision has been made for an adequate 
study of other aspects of the general question, particularly as related 
to books, monographs, and documents.’ The present diseussion has 
to do only with the development of publieation in periodical form— 
the existing quarterly.journal and its needs, and the possible ways 
in which it might be strengthened and supplemented. 

The number of periodicals in the United States devoted to ome or 
another of the soeial seiences, and conducted on disti~ctly scholarly 
lines, is large, and is still growing. A recent list includes sixty-two in 
history, forty-three in law, eleven in economies, nine in sociology, and 
eight in political science.? More than half of these are published under 
the auspices of, and are supported largely or entirely by, national or lo- 
eal organizations composed, if not entirely of scholars, at all events of 
people who have an intelligent interest in what is going on in the 
scholarly world. It is characteristic of American learned societies (in 
contrast with the typical European academy) that they embrace in 
their membership not only scholars but laymen. The former are com- 
monly engaged in teaching or research, or both; they attend the annual 
meetings, hold the offices, man the committees, write for and edit the 
publications—in short, supply the driving foree and do the work. The 
latter maintain a more or less passive relationship, which, however, in 
any event includes payment of yearly dues, without which the existing 

*See Professor Fairlie’s report, Appendix VI, p. 80. 

* American Council of Learned Societies, Bull. No. 8 (Oct., 1928). 
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undertakings of the societies, especially in the matter of publication, 


_ would in most eases have to be curtailed or abandoned. A small number 


of journals edited and published by societies are specially subsidized. 
But in most cases there is no subsidy at all; and where one exists it is, 
in practically every instance, very small. 

The typical American learned journal is, therefore, the organ of a 
society dominated by scholars but numbering among its members and 
supporters people who are not equipped, either by training or by dis- 
position, to do research or to make use of its results except in a rather 
limited way. This is true of the American Historical Review, the 
American Economic Review, the American Journal of Sociology. It is 
true of the American Political Science Review. The typical journal is, 
furthermore, the organ of a society in which the active constituency 
consists largely of teachers, chiefly professors and instructors in col- 
leges and universities ; and these aspects of the situation—the necessary 
reliance of the average society upon the support of lay members of 
limited interest, and the fact that the more scholarly part of the mem- 
bership consists principally of teachers actuated by certain special, and 
more or less frankly professional, purposes—give the problem of plan- 
ning and conducting scholarly journals in the United States a slant 
quite unlike that encountered in managing such foreign publications 
as the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Historische Zeitschrift, 
or the Revue du L,oit Public et de la Science Politique. The task of 
the American journal involves something more than merely the pre- 
sentation and discussion, on technical lines, of the new products of 
scholarly research. It must, indeed, seek to keep its readers abreast 
of the latest advances in the discipline with which it has to do. But it 
must not be so technical, in manner and substance, as to repel the in- 
telligent but non-specialist reader; and it must not fail to serve the 
teacher by giving him informing articles on the subjects with which he 
deals, guiding him by means of book reviews and bibliographical lists 
to the significant literature on such subjects, furnishing him with texts 
of indispensable documents, and perchance occasionally giving space to 
discussions of instructional methods and objectives. 


Il. DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
The American Political Science Association was organized at New 

Orleans in 1903, and the first number of its journal, the American 

Political Science Review, was issued in November, 1906. An editorial 
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board of nine members, elected by the Association, was placed in charge, 
with Professor W. W. Willoughby, of the Johns Hopkins University, as 
managing editor. Since that time the Review has been published, as 
a quarterly, without interruption. The issue of November, 1929, com- 
pleted the twenty-third volume. From the outset, the journal has 
been sent to all members of the Association without extra charge. Sub- 
scriptions are received also from libraries and other institutions. 

Looking over the twenty-three years’ history of the journal, one notes 
some interesting facts. In the first place, there has been rather ex- 
ceptional continuity of editorial management and policy. There have 
been only three managing editors: W. W. Willoughby, 1906-1916; 
John A. Fairlie, 1917-1925; and Frederic A. Ogg, 1926--—. Before as- 
suming the managing editorship, both Messrs. Fairlie and Ogg had 
been members of the Editorial Board for a number of years. Further- 
more, while the membership of the Board (eight besides the managing 
editor until 1926, and thereafter ten) has been rotated with sufficient 
rapidity to enable a total of some forty persons to see service between 
1906 and 1930, few members have served for periods of less than three 
or four years, and seventeen have served from five to ten years. It is 
believed that, on the whole, the advantages of continuity have been 
realized without incurring the risks of too prolonged tenure. From an 
early date, members of the Board have been elected annually by the 
Executive Council of the Association, on nomination of the managing 
editor; the latter, chosen in the first instance by the Council, serves 
for an indefinite term, subject to Council action. 

Except for a period of diminished activities and depressed finances 
during war years, the Review has tended to grow in bulk. The first 
volume contained 706 pages; the latest (1929) volume, 1,118 pages.® 
At all times the scope and size of the journal have necessarily been 
regulated by the amount of money available for its support. Compara- 
tively little has been spent by the Association except for this purpose. 

That the journal’s founders planned wisely is evidenced by the ex- 
tent to which editorial policy still follows the lines which they mapped 
out. In the first volume, space was allotted to ‘‘leading articles’’ and 
to departmental notes and other materials in the proportion of some- 
thing like one tothree. The increases that subsequently took place were 
almost entirely in the special departments, and in the most recent 
volume the proportion was practically one to four. It is interesting to 


* Exclusive of title pages, advertising, ete. 
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notice, however, that at least four of the current departments—News 
and Notes, Legislative Notes, Book Reviews, and the bibliographical 
list entitled Recent Publications of Political Interest—appeared in the 
initial issue and have been carried along uninterruptedly to the present 
day. From the outset the intention was to supply, not only fuller 
discussions appropriate to main articles of a philosophical or descriptive 
character, but also succinct reviews or surveys of current governmental 


activities, and likewise critical and bibliographical apparatus for use 
both in research and in instruction. 


Il. THE REVIEW AS IT NOW IS 


The contents and general character of the Review at the present time 


are revealed by the following table showing the distribution of space in 
a typical volume: 


Distribution of Space im the Review, Vol. XXIII (1929) 


Feature Pages Per Number 
Total 
Feb. May Aug. Nov. 1929 
Leading articles 58 71 88 49 266 
Departments 
1. Legislative Notes and Reviews 20 23 ee 14 57 
2. Notes on Administration os 14 - 8 22 
3. Notes on Judicial Organization and oe 26 26 
Procedure 
4. Reviews of Judicial Decisions 24 ne 30 id 54 
5. Notes on American Government and 22 40 31 te 93 
Polities 
6. Municipal Notes ee oe 20 oe 20 
7. Notes on Rural Local Government 18 ss vis es 18 
8. Notes on Foreign Governments and 29 22 oe 16 67 
Politics 
9. Notes on International Affairs aia i “a 17 17 
10. News and Notes: Personal and Mis- 
cellaneous 20 7 9 16 52 
11. Book Reviews and Notices 54 53 48 61 216 
12. Recent Publications of Political In- 
terest (bibliographical lists) 44 43 51 39 «177 
Special features 
1. List of Doctoral Dissertations in Prep- 
aration 10 10 
2. Volume Index as oe oe 23 23 
289 273 287 269 1118 
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now edited, something like one-fourth of the space is ailotted to leading 
articles, a little less than one-fourth to book reviews and notices, be- 
tween one-sixth and one-seventh to bibliographical lists, and the re- 
mainder chiefly to briefer articles and notes grouped in some ten de- 
partments. Certain of these departments appear regularly in stated 
issues, e.g., Reviews of Judicial Decisions in February (Supreme Court 
decisions) and August (decisions of state courts) ; others appear ir- 
regularly, as space and available materials permit. In the main, the 
departments are devoted to notes reviewing current developments in 
particular fields or in relation to certain subjects or problems. A few 
such notes are submitted by writers on their own initiative, but most 
of them are arranged for after consultation between the managing edi- 
tor and the department editor (if there be one) concerned. It'is obvious 
that under existing limitations of space it is impossible to do more, in 
such wide fields as legislation, administration, and foreign governments 
and politics, than select a very small number of topics to be treated ; 
and this selection sometimes has to be made with a view to the topics 
which writers are prepared and willing to deal with, rather than on a 
basis of inherent interest or importance. Less effort is madé to cover 
those fields (such as municipal government and international affairs) 
in which there are excellent special journals than fields like legislation 
and comparative government which are not so provided for. Of lead- 
ing articles used—eleven or twelve a year—approximately a third are 
solicited by the managing editor; the remainder are selected from 
papers read at the annual meeting of the Association and from manu- 
seripts volunteered by authors. Some thirty or forty manuscripts sub- 
mitted for use as leading articles are rejected in the course of a year. 

The financial basis on which the Review operates can be presented 
briefly. The journal is printed and distributed by the Banta Publish- 
ing Company, of Menasha, Wisconsin, under contract with the Ameri- 
ean Political Science Association, renewed biennially. For printing 
and distributing the four issues of 1929 (including the cost of reprints, 
ete.), the Association paid the Banta Company $5,492.67. There was 
substantially no other expense except such as may be termed ‘‘edi- 
torial.’’ This tabulates as follows: 


Honorarium to managing editor................ $600.00 

Managing editor’s office and travel expenses...... 704.75 

Honoraria to 477.03 
Total 
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The total direct outlay on the Review in 1929 was, therefore, 


$7,274.45. 


If dues paid by members be regarded as, in effect, subscriptions to 
the Review, substantially the entire income of the Association is derived 
from the journal. In the year mentioned, out of total receipts of 
$9,237.25, approximately $8,300 came from dues; $240 from sale of 
back numbers; and $462 from advertising. The Association sponsors 
the Review and makes the publication of it possible; the Review, on the 
other hand, keeps the Association in such funds as it possesses. 


IV. POSSIBLE WAYS OF IMPROVING THE EXISTING JOURNAL 

The purpose of the foregoing survey has been to furnish a setting for 
some proposals looking toward betterment of the publication situation. 
These proposals will be offered in two groups, according as they have 
to do (1) merely with the Review as it now stands and (2) with a larger 
publication program under which the Review would be reénforced with 
supplements and bulletins, and perhaps monographs. 

As to the present journal and its needs, the first observation is that 
a main desideratum is a sustained higher quality of articles and other 
contributions. On the whole, the level of scholarship and literary 
ability represented in the Review throughout the twenty-three years 
of its history has been high. There is, however, room for improvement. 
As the one American journal devoted to the interests of political sci- 
ence as distinguished from cognate disciplines, and having not only a 
national but an international clientele, the Review ought to give space 
to nothing that does not embody the finest fruits of creative scholarship, 
or at all events reflect the best thought upon whatever subjects are 
brought under discussion. There ought also to be more adequate ar- 
rangements for systematic treatment of various matters that at present 
are dealt with intermittently and somewhat haphazardly. Surveys of 
constitutional developments (American and foreign) and reviews and 
digests of legislation suggest themselves in this connection. Until re- 
cently, one would have added the need of comprehensive and systematic 
abstracts of significant articles appearing in American and foreign 
periodicals. The recent establishment of the endowed journal, Social 
Science Abstracts, under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council, may be considered, however, to have met this long-felt want. 

It is submitted that while many excellent contributions—longer 
articles, briefer notes, book reviews, ete.—are at present obtained with- 
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out pecuniary compensation, by and large even a purely scholarly 
journal cannot hope to attain a maximum of quality unless it is in a 
position to pay something for manuscripts and services. Aside from 
modest honoraria to the compilers of ‘‘ Recent Publications of Political 
Interest,’’ the Review at present pays nothing at all for contributions, 
except that for some years the managing editor has been authorized 
to spend up to $250 a year in paying honoraria to foreign contributors.‘ 
The American Historical Review pays $2 a page for leading articles 
and $3 a page for book reviews; the American Economic Review pays 
a maximum of $35 for leading articles and about $3 a page for reviews; 
and most other journals of this kind have arrangements of similar 
nature. These payments are, of course, small. Resources require them 
to be so; and in any case one would not expect rates to prevail which 
would compare with those paid by periodicals conducted on a purely 
commercial basis. Scholarly work must always find its chief reward 
otherwise than in dollars and cents. But the fact that an author or 
reviewer is to receive money—however little—for the manuscript which 
he presents makes for an added sense of responsibility and, in general, 
places his relations with the journal on a more dignified basis. It is 
suggested that as soon as the Political Science Association finds itself 
in a position to do so, it ought to institute a regular scheme of com- 
pensation for contributors to the Review, on some such basis as $2 a 
page for articles and notes, $3 a page for book reviews, and appropri- 
ate lump-sum honoraria for bibliographical materials. Approximately 
$3,000 a year would be required for the purpose. 

There is also, of course, the matter of editorial stipends and ex- 
penses. The basis on which the Review is operating at present has been 
indicated above. Beginning in 1929, the managing editor has received 
an honorarium of $600 a year; and the managing editor and other 
members of the Board are reimbursed for expenses incurred, including, 
in the case of the former, railroad expenses involved in attending 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Council. The total 
outlay per year, including some $700 for offiee expenses of the manag- 
ing editor, does not exceed $1,800. Some imquiry on the subject indi- 
cates that this expenditure for editorial services is smaller than in the 
case of most, if not all, other journals of comparable size and character 
in the country. It might well be increased to something like $2,500. 


“In point of fact, not over $150 has been spent in any year, and no honorarium 
exceeding $50 has been paid. 
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Vv. PROPOSALS FOR EXPANSION 


The suggestions thus far made look only to improving the present 
Review and placing it on a more satisfactory financial basis. The 
question arises whether there is need of anything in addition to this. 
Would the interests of political science be advanced if the Association 
were to undertake to publish something more than a quarterly journal 
of the present size and scope? Assuming that both the scholar and the 
teacher will profit from the fullest possible publication of pertinent 
studies, articles, and aids, as long as such matter is not only pertinent 
but of a high order of merit, the issue resolves itself into the question of 
whether there is now, or is likely to be, an appreciable amount of pub- 
lishable material which will not find its way into print unless the 
Association discovers some mode of making more generous provision. 
So far as the present situation can be judged from the experience of 
the managing editor of the Review, it would not appear that many 
clearly deserving longer articles entirely fail of an outlet. In the course 
of a year perhaps a dozen such are returned by him to the writers; and 
some of these eventually find a place in other journals. Even so, this 
means that the Review actually uses only about half of the major 
articles of good quality submitted to it. As has been pointed out, 
individual scholars are sometimes invited to submit an article on a 
specified subject, or indeed to send in any appropriate piece of work 
which they may have produced. Undoubtedly this policy could be 
extended and the production of desirable contributions farther stimu- 
lated. The extent to which able writers are deterred from preparing 
useful articles by the fear of failure to secure publication cannot 
be known. All things taken into account, the opinion may be ventured 
that with a wider outlet guaranteed the number of lengthier manu- 
scripts suitable for publication would be appreciably increased. Cer- 
tainly there is hardly any limit to the extent to which the preparation 
of briefer notes, surveys, reviews, and discussions could be brought 
about if an editorial board were in a position to plan on a large scale 
for the systematic covering, from year to year, of significant develop- 
ments in all parts of the broad field of government and public affairs. 
In the single field of legislation there might be comprehensive surveys 
of legislative experience and of the legislative output in all of the 
states, of the legislation of a given period on any or all of a score of 
different subjects, of legislation in any number of foreign countries. 

The question, however, is not merely one of articles and notes. There 
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are occasional offerings which are too lengthy to be printed as ordinary 
articles, and perhaps also too specialized. They may have very great 
value, whether as systematic discussions of important topics or as 
compilations of significant statistical, biographical, or other matter. 
But they cannot be printed in the present journal; they are not ex- 
tensive enough to be brought out as books, and in any case would seldom 
appeal to commercial publishers; and as a result they repose on the 
authors’ desks unpublished. There are, indeed, still more pretentious 
studies, of monographic character, for which no commercial publisher 
ean be found. The recent and auspicious multiplication of post-doc- 
toral research fellowships will certainly result in an unprecedented 
production of lengthier manuscripts embodying the results of enthusi- 
astie and significant inquiry ; indeed, it has done so already. The prob- 
lem presented by the monographie study is taken up in a different 
section of the present committee’s inquiry.. But it is not unrelated 
to the problem of the Review; and the needs of the author of a useful 
manuscript that falls midway between a monograph and an article 
are especially germane. 

In addition, there is the matter of documents. No worker in political 
science needs to be told of the present difficulty of securing complete 
and authentic copies of constitutions, charters, statutes, orders, reports, 
judicial decisions, and, in particular, the difficulty of making many of 
these indispensable materials available for the easy and habitual use 
of instructors and students. It has never seemed feasible for the Re- 
view to enter this field; much space would be required, and the ex- 
pense would be heavy. It is doubtful, however, whether any more 
useful expansion of its present services could be planned. 

One comes off, therefore, with the conclusion that, while a stronger 
financial position for the Review as at present conducted is eminently 
desirable, it is equally important to expand the Association’s publish- 
ing activities beyond their present form and range. This expansion 
might be worked out in any one or more of the following directions: 

1. Resumption of separate publication of Proceedings. The Politi- 
eal Science Association is almost unique among learned societies in 
throwing the burden of publishing papers read at the annual meeting, 
and also such accounts of business transacted as get into print, upon 
the quarterly journal. Until 1915 the Association published an annual 
volume of Proceedings. Since that date, for reasons of economy, and 


“In charge of Professor Fairlie. See Appendix VI, p. 80. 
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also because of some doubt as to the desirability of attempting to pub- 
lish everything presented at the meetings, it has not done so. Mean- 
while a number of the better papers have appeared as articles in the 
Review, and also brief accounts of round table discussions and of busi- 
ness transactions. The recent extensive substitution of round tables for 
formal sessions has, however, greatly reduced the number of papers 
read; it is not desirable that the informal, and sometimes more or less 
confidential, character of the round table discussions be jeopardized by 
printing verbatim reports; and indeed the Executive Council has re- 
cently advised the Board of Editors that in future the publication of 
summarized reports of round table conferences may properly be omit- 
ted. Had the Chicago meeting of 1928 been fully covered in a volume 
of published Proceedings, the Review in the succeeding year would have 
been relieved of less than 60 pages of matter; which suggests that the 
separate publication of Proceedings, while a question of policy deserv- 
ing consideration on its independent merits, would in no sense be a solu- 
tion of the problem of the Review. Since the cost would run to at least 
$1,300 a year, it might, indeed, be a serious impediment to such a 
solution. 

2. Publication of supplements to the Review. More is to be said 
for supplements. Issued as suitable materials became available, such 
supplements might consist of contributions (on the order of those 
mentioned above) which, in length, fall between articles and mono- 
graphs. The supplements issued by the National Municipal Review 
afford good examples of the kind of thing in mind. Or they might take 
the form, regularly or occasionally, of documentary materials, like 
the supplements to the American Journal of International Law—al- 
though of late these have been bound in with the journal rather than 
issued separately as in earlier years. Supplements present problems 
of pagination and are not popular with librarians. But probably they 
would afford the most feasible mode of expansion, unless the Association 
were prepared to commit itself to the more ambitious and expensive 
plan of instituting an independent bulletin series. The point, however, 
is to be emphasized that any extension of present publishing activities 
presupposes new and improved editorial facilities. The machinery 
through which the present Review is handled is taxed to the limit. If 
even a modest program of supplements, documentary or otherwise, 
were to be embarked upon, there would have to be an editor (or editors) 
prepared to give a large amount of time to securing, judging, and edit- 
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ing manuscripts and seeing through the press those selected for pub- 
lication. Some editorial expense would be involved, and printing and 
distributing costs would be materially increased. Considerable returns 
would undoubtedly be realized from sales, but financial provision would 
have to be made chiefly out of the general funds of the Association or 
from special grants received for the purpose. 

3. Conversion of the Review into a bi-monthly. A number of 
learned journals are published bi-monthly, e.g., the American Journal 
of Sociology and the Journal of Political Economy, and there are some 
distinct advantages in the plan, especially for a publication which deals 
to such an extent as does the American Political Science Review with re- 
cent and current developments and problems. Though the additional 
wear and tear would prohibit the change unless more adequate financial 
provision could be made, there would undoubtedly be some gain if 
the Review, even as published, and without increase of the total number 
of pages for a year, were to be brought out every two months. If, 
however, it were found possible to enlarge the publication by 300 or 
400 pages a year, the advantage would be proportionally greater; and 
the plan might well seem preferable to the issuing of supplements or 
other detached publications. Six numbers a year, of perhaps 225 pages 
each, as against four, of 275 pages each, would provide much additional 
space and at the same time would make for freshness and timeliness 
of book reviews, bibliographical lists, documents, and many articles 
and notes. Here again, however, it is necessary to insist upon the 
additional editorial provision that would have to be made. The manag- 
ing editor of a bi-monthly would have little breathing space; if en- 
gaged also in teaching, he would be obliged to forego research and 
writing altogether; and he would require expert editorial assistance. 
If contributions were paid for, the outlay on this score would, of course, 
be greater—as also, naturally, on printing and distribution. There 
is much to be said, however, for the bi-monthly plan; and it is suggested 
that the advantages which it offers be looked into in detail, in the 


event that the Association determines upon an expansion of its present 
publishing activities. 
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FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
POLICY 


J. RR. HAYDEN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATION 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES, MARCH 2, 1928, TO DECEMBER 9, 1929 


1. Expenses on account of Committee meetings 
Gitenge, Decewiber 26, 294.16 
October 19, 1980... 775.2 $2,324.21 
2. Preparation of individual reports 
Financing Mature Scholars, R. M. Story............. $140.54 
Instruction in Colleges and Universities, W. B. Munro.. 194.95 
Instruction in Normal Schools, Engineering Schools, 
Training for Public Service, Thomas H. Reed........ 188.19 
Personnel Service, William Anderson...............+. 81.72 1,269.91 
3. Pittsburgh Membership 496.12 
4. Expenses (secretarial, travel, etc.) Chairman..............eese0e- 466.66 
5. Miscellaneous Expenses (stationery, mimeographing, postage, etc.).. 129.00 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 9, 1929 
Savings Account 
Deposits Withdrawals 
January 18, 1928............ $7,000.00 June 26, 1928..........0.-6. $ 500.00 
——— December 17 ............... 1,000.00 
$7,225.05 April 29,1929 500.00 
$4,500.00 


Balance of Savings Account, December 9, 1929, $2,725.05 
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Checking Account 

Deposits Withdrawals 
January 16, $ 500.00 Checks 1-105 (inclusive)...... $4,712.40 
500.00 Minus Check No. 11 (unecashed) 21.00 
ng 500.00 Minus Check No. 105 (out- 
54.28 
1,006.14 

$5,060.42 


Balance of Checking Account (per bank statement), December 9, 1929, $374.52 


Statement, Committee Fund 


Debit 

$7,785.47 

4,685.90 

$2,725.05 
Checking Account ............. 374.52 
$3,099.57 


Credit 


$4,685.90 


$4,685.90 
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